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Munkacsy, a Hungarian painter, (1844-1900) planned for 
ears to paint a picture based on the story of Jesus’ trial 
5:1-20; Luke 23:1-25; and John 18:28 to 19:16a). He made 
reparatory sketches and worked a year on “Christ Before 
completing it in 1881. 


sy seems to have conceived this incident as part of a great 
It looks like the closing scene of grand opera when all 
rs assemble for the finale. The scene is set in the Judgment 
Pilate. In addition to the two main characters of Jesus and 
1e artist has portrayed many of the actors of that dramatic 
aiaphas, the high priest, is presenting his argument with the 
ristic self-assurance which is shared by the other Pharisees 
icture. In various ways they are trying to influence Pilate 
1akes his decision. The mob reflects the attitude of the 
s. The only sympathetic note in the picture is the woman 
child, sometimes called “Madonna lost in the Sanhedrin.” 
now, she determines to teach her child the way of Jesus. 


seat of authority, his robe, and the wreath and “S.P.Q.R.” 
im indicate the Roman power which he represents. In spite 
»wer, his decision is determined more by personal advantage 
justice. 


us who commands the center of our attention. He shows 
t of the physical strain to which he has been subjected; but 
shows courage, dignity, and unswerving adherence to his 

Although Pilate sits in the judgment seat, in reality Jesus 
dge and Pilate on trial. 
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How to Obtain 
and Hold 


Attention 


By Ira A. Morton 


Professor Emeritus, Religious Education and 
Psychology of Religion, Iliff School of Theology 


Ll: YOU area genuine teacher, you will think 
of your class members as learners. Then your 
great problem will be to know the conditions 
under which persons learn and to set those con- 
ditions for your class. 

We know that persons must have mind-set 
and readiness for learning if learning is to take 
place. Attention is a necessary element in this 
ready-to-learn attitude. But what is this im- 
portant element called “attention”? We all 
understand what it is to be aware of something, 
and what it is to be interested in something. 
Consider that at any moment of consciousness 
there is a point of clearest awareness and high- 
est interest concerning objects and activities 
round about us. Holding any one of these objects 
at that point of awareness is what is meant by 
attention. 

Now, if a thing is to be learned, it must be 
attended to—the mind must be set toward it. 
Your problem is not to create attention, but 
to gain a place at the point of awareness for 
the particular matter to be considered by your 
class members. Attention to your particular 
subject cannot be taken for granted—it must 
be obtained and held by some means. The re- 
sponsibility for this lies with you, the members 
of your class, and the church-school officers. 

Of the several possible means of obtaining 
attention let us consider four: 


1. By vitality of subject and materials. Per- 
sons attend most readily to what lies closest to 
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their interest. If, then, your class members are 
to be expected to attend to your teaching sub- 
ject and materials, these must have vital con- 
nection with the issues around which the pres- 
ent experiences of those members revolve. This 
is why you cannot depend upon subjects and 
materials suited only to your own likes and 
interest or even to those of outside lesson 
makers. For this reason also it may be neces- 
sary to let the class members themselves have 
a big hand in the choice of subjects and ma- 
terials. And may it not at times be well to limit 
class membership to those who find a common 
interest in the subject chosen? At any rate, 
the subject must become their subject if it is to 
have their attention. 


2. By appeal for cooperative participation. 
There is such a thing as an attention attitude 
that should rule the minds of your group. Any 
notion that the teacher is there to do everything 
necessary should not be allowed to arise. Mem- 
bers should be made to feel that by their own 
mental activity upon the subject and materials 
they may arrive at some values that will justify 
their coming. They should come to see the busi- 
ness of the hour as their undertaking to gain 
some new insights and plans of action for life; 
and that you, the teacher, are there to guide in 
a cooperative process. Your own bearing in 
harmony with this idea throughout the class 
session will do much to create and maintain 
such a cooperative attitude. 








3. By effective appeal to the senses. On! 
that which catches eye, ear, or other organs < 
sense is attended to. Hence, teaching is oft« 
referred to as the presenting of materials to t! 
learners’ senses. But good teaching takes cai 
to present: (a) only materials related to t/ 
subject in hand; (b) materials with sufficie: 
clarity and power to arouse the senses withot 
misrepresenting the ideas; (c) materials « 
such variety as to arouse several of the sens 
on the same subject; (d) materials that : 
themselves provide information and at the san 
time arouse thought, feeling, and action. 

By such skillful use of lecture, visual ar 
hearing aids, question and answer, or oth: 
appropriate forms, an otherwise lagging 
straying attention may be seized upon for yoi 
subject. 


4. By heading off external distraction 
Sounds, sights, and other distracting sensatior 
may intrude from outside to block off the appe: 
of your teaching materials. It will be too lat 
to meet many of these at the time of the clas 
session. They must be headed off beforehan: 
Church-school officers should cooperate an 
take this problem to heart. They should see t 
such matters as insuring privacy for the grou} 
heating, lighting, ventilation, capacity and kin 
of seating, and other facilities in the room f¢ 
meeting; a time schedule that promises re: 
opportunity for group achievement with it 
study subject; and the like. If external distra: 
tions are allowed, you likely will have to wo1 
against great odds and there are fearful chanc« 
of your not getting attention at all. 

An obtained attention may not be an endu 
ing one. Let us see what can be done to sustai 
attention. It may be held: 


1. By some of the same means used to obtar 
it. (a) prevention of external distractions 
(b) appeal for class members’ cooperative pa: 
ticipation; (c) keeping the sensory appeal « 
materials appropriate and strong; (d) insurin 
continuous vitality of the subject. 


2. By varying the appeal to the senses in th 
use of materials. One law of attention is thé 
any one kind of stimulus tends to lose its pows« 
to hold attention if applied too steadily. F< 
example, one accustomed to the ticking of 
near-by clock will lose his awareness of (atte 
tion to) the clock. But let the clock stop, an 
attention to it is at once renewed by this chang 
of stimulus. So in teaching, variation of tl 
materials of sensory appeal will keep attentio 
alive. Sameness tends to kill it. 


3. By orderly and progressive sequence 
ideas. The human mind is orderly in its prox 
esses. The movement of the study group’s prog 
ress affects attention. An overlong hold : 
any one step in the consideration may deade 
interest and break attention. There is a rig! 


time to move on to the next step. You will want 
to be alert to the moment that next step should 
be taken. And at times the teacher may have 
to take definite measures to prevent class mem- 
bers from interfering with this proper timing 
of movement. 


4. By decreasing the length of attention in- 
tervals. The duration of attention depends 
upon the laws of fatigue. In general, fatigue 
demands reduction of the length of periods of 
attention toward the end of a series. Concert 
masters observe this law in the arrangement 
and timing of their programs by offering a 
short piece at the beginning for the “warming 
up” of attention; one or two long pieces for 
which the listeners’ attention must be long 
sustained; then, toward the close, relatively 
short pieces since, by that time, the audience 
will be tired and attention will be lagging. 


Likewise, within the total time of a class 
session, attention probably will increase slightly 
at first, hold steadily for a long middle period, 
then require shorter and shorter periods given 
to the closing phases of the class work. 


5. By evidence of approach to a goal. A 
traveler’s interest is heightened and enlivened 
when he finds he is nearing his destination. So 
is the attention of a class enlivened by evidence 
that they are progressing toward a valuable 
finding or conclusion about what they come 
together to consider. Given such evidence, at- 
tention will hold. Without progress, attention 
cannot be counted on for long. 


The attention holder in this case is the appeal 
to the human sense of success. If you as teacher 
will see to it that progress is actually made by 
the class in the consideration of its subject, and 
if you assure them of this from time to time, 
attention will be reasonably sure to hold. 


6. By assurance to members of the worth of 
their participation. By active participation a 
class member gains a sense of having con- 
tributed something to the total enterprise. Some 
members will see this for themselves, silently 
take credit due them, and feel renewal of at- 
tention. But some others may require open 
recognition to feel sure of their worth. You 
as leader will help sustain attention of these 
by timely reference to their contribution. The 
sense of worth, thus aroused, strengthens the 
learner’s interest and holds his attention. Let 
a sense of futility or of inferiority develop, and 
his attention will wander. 


These are the conditions for holding atten- 
tion. If you make sure of them, your class mem- 
bers’ attention will support you to the end. 


OF OD Cf 


It is better to be wrong upon occasion than 
forever an inquiring neutral.—Heywood Broun. 
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A New Testament Plea for Scholarship 


By Roy L. Smith 


Editor, The Christian Advocate 


Aposrouic Christianity was built up about 
an idea which had been incarnated in a life. 

The idea was the kingdom of God on earth, 
and the life was that of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Christianity’s first preachers were eleven 
men who had companioned with Jesus through- 
out a considerable period of his public ministry. 
They had been taught the basic principles of 
the kingdom of God by Jesus, and when he took 
his departure from this earth they became the 
supreme authorities on the subject. 

The power and influence of the eleven in the 
early Christian Church was almost absolute. 
Their position as apostles and their right to 
speak with final authority for the Church were 
defended with great vigor by lesser lights and 
plain preachers. The most damaging charge 
that could be leveled against any strong or 
brilliant exponent of the Gospel of Jesus was 
that he was “not an apostle.” Against this very 
charge Paul made one of his most spirited 
counterattacks. 

In addition to the eleven, of course, there 
were literally thousands of individuals who had 
heard the Master preach in the synagogues, the 
market places, the Temple, and along the high- 
ways where men talked about their problems. 
Among them the words which Jesus had spoken 
and the principles he had preached were pre- 
served with typical oriental care. It was all a 
matter of memory, of course, but if any 
preacher made a mistake in quoting Jesus there 
were always those at hand who had heard 
him speak, and they were ready to make the 
necessary corrections. In this fashion the great 
body of Christian truth became the common 
possession for all believers. 

In recent years the scholars have given the 
name “oral tradition” to this great body of 
memorized material which was so widely scat- 


tered throughout the Church of the first and. 


second century. It consisted of stories of heal- 
ings, conversations, parables, and teachings 
directly from the lips of Jesus. Strange as it 
may seem to a modern man, trained as he is to 
trust to written documents, the ancients trusted 
their memories much further than they did the 
manuscripts. 

There have come down to us a number of 
letters, books, and other literary works written 
by the Church Fathers of the second century, 


and it is extremely interesting to discover that 
some of them say very frankly that they prefer 
the oral to the written record. The published 
books of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, for in- 
stance, are known to have encountered no little 
suspicion and opposition when they first ap- 
peared, and this was especially true of the Gos- 
pel of John. 

The further the Church got away from the 
actual living presence of Jesus, however, the 
more important the written records became, 
for as early as the beginning of the second cen- 
tury a considerable amount of error began to 
appear in the teachings of some of the Christian 
preachers. 

When Christianity began to sweep across the 
world like a great tide, and when unauthorized 
preachers of the faith began appearing in large 
numbers (there was no person or group of per- 
sons in the Christian Church empowered with 
the authority to forbid anyone to preach the 
Gospel as he understood it), it was inevitable 
that errors of both fact and opinion should ap- 
pear here and there. Half-informed and un- 
instructed preachers began to spread mistaken 
concepts of Christ among the pagans and there 
was no standard statement of the faith to which 
any man might appeal in correcting these 
errors. 

Many of these early Christian preachers were 
only recently converted from paganism, and it 
was to be expected that they would carry over 
some elements of their former faith into their 
new-found religion. Christianity, we must re- 
member, was not launched in a vacuum. There 
was in fact a very great deal of religion in the 
Roman Empire of the first Christian century 
and some of it was of a rather decent sort, even 
though it was grossly inadequate. Moreover, 
the Greeks, to whom the Gospel was first pro- 
claimed, were a learned and a cultured people 
who had proved the validity of some elements 
of paganism in the crucible of experience. 

All this resulted in a considerable amount of 
paganism seeping into Christianity. Words and 
phrases which were in common use and under- 
standing among spiritually minded Greeks were 
easily transplanted to the vocabulary of the 
Christians. Moreover, even complete ideas 
which were current among the Greek philoso- 
phers were carried over into Christian preach- 








ae 


ing and eventually became a part of Christia 
thought. 

Two illustrations of this trend are sufficient 
Philo, a famous philosopher of Jesus’ day, living 
in the city of Alexandria, in Egypt, had de 
veloped the doctrine that there was an “out 
going presence” which emanated from God an 
which was active among men. To this “pres 
ence” he gave the name “Ho Logos” (the Word) 
and wherever cultured or educated Greek 
heard the word used in conversation or publi 
address they knew exactly what it meant. I 
became current among plain people somewha 
as the word “evolution” has come to mean : 
certain theory concerning life to the moder: 
man. Among the Jews there was the belie 
that God would send his “‘chosen one”’ to eart! 
to set all of life in order, and Matthew, for in 
stance, had much to say about “the Messiah.’ 
Greeks, however, were not interested in a Jew 
ish Messiah who would come to set up a Jewis! 
kingdom, but they were intensely interested i1 
this “outgoing presence of God” whom Phil 
had named “Ho Logos.” Therefore, to explai! 
Jesus to the Greeks the author of the Fourt! 
Gospel said he was “Ho Logos’ when he ap 
peared among men in the form of a man. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we find : 
second illustration of the way Greek though’ 
came over into Christian theology. Plato, the 
great philosopher who taught among the Greeks 
several hundred years before Jesus, believec 
that the earth and everything in it was bu‘ 
the shadow of something far more real anc 
tangible in heaven. Strange as this may sounc 
to modern ears, it was a brave effort on the 
part of the great thinker to make the spiritua 
and the eternal seem basic in life. When we 
come to the book of Hebrews, we discover that 
this concept colors large sections of it, and if 
we are to get the deep meaning the author was 
trying to express for his fellow Christians, we 
must know something about Plato’s philosophy 
as well as something about the pure Christian 
doctrine. 

Unfortunately, however, not all the ideas 
and words carried over from paganism into the 
new faith were so well adapted to the Christian 
mind and concepts. Some ideas, very gross in 
their significance, were also transferred. These 
soon began to bear fruit in strange heresies. 


It is not always easy to know exactly what 
may have lain back of some of these vagaries 
but we are provided with a few hints in such 
New Testament books as Colossians, Jude, and 
the Epistles of Peter and John. This much we 
know—a considerable body of pagan beliefs 
utterly antagonistic to the teachings of Jesus 
began to attach itself to the Christian Gospel 
somewhat as barnacles fasten themselves to 
the hull of a ship. 

It was for the purpose of dealing with this 


situation that the New Testament book known 
as the Second Epistle to Timothy was written. 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
among modern scholars as to who may have 
been the author of this remarkable book, but 
there is no difference of opinion as to what his 
purpose was. Nor is there any difference of 
opinion as to what the truth was in which he 
was so interested. 

The leadership of the Christian Church had 
been taken over by the second generation 
preachers—men who had never heard Jesus in 
person, but who were dependent for their 
knowledge concerning him and his teachings 
upon other men. Nearly a hundred years had 
passed since he had appeared beside the Sea of 
Galilee and taught the multitudes. In the mean- 
time Christianity had broken out of its original 
Jewish shell and was being taught among the 
Greeks by preachers who preached in Greek. 

A tremendous thing had happened. The faith 
had been moved out of Galilee, out of Aramaic, 
and out of the Jewish mind, into the Roman 
Empire, into the Greek language, and into an 
environment of Greek learning and culture. 
Young Greek converts, coming over from pa- 
ganism, were in dire danger of becoming ter- 
ribly confused as to what Christianity was. 


In the midst of such critical days the author 
of Second Timothy made an earnest and mov- 
ing appeal for true scholarship. 

With deep seriousness, he urged the young 
preachers to whom he was writing to study 
diligently, that they might be able to stand 
before God as men do who know they are right. 


In appealing for sound scholarship he pled 
with them that they should go back to those 
truths which had been given them by their 
fathers, and at that point we find very clear 
evidence that he is referring to the oral tradi- 
tion that is committed by one man to another. 
He was insisting that they should go back to 
the sources. 


It is in this connection that he exhorts them 
to “preach the word,” by which he means that 
they are to deliver the original message that had 
come down to them from Jesus, through the 
disciples, and the first-generation preachers. 


To do all this it was going to be necessary 
for them to cut down through the paganism 
which had grown up about the Christian Gospel, 
and even though no more than a hundred years 
had elapsed this undergrowth had become a 
considerable jungle. It would take clear think- 
ing and ruthless investigation to get back to the 
original message. But at such a cost the Chris- 
tian Gospel must be saved. 

The plea of Second Timothy is even more 
needed in our generation than it was in the day 
when it was first put forth among the Chris- 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 22] 






































Methods to Help Adults Think 


By Henry M. Johnson 


Professor of Psychology and Religious Education, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


Turre is no magic which can insure think- 
ing among adults. Regular attendance at the 
church school will not insure it. Asking mem- 
bers of the class to think about the lesson dur- 
ing the week may prove to be very unprofitable. 
Reading the Scripture lesson in unison may 
raise some questions, but if an adult church- 
school class is to become the instrument of real 
Christian education, we must stimulate the 
members to learn. Harry A. Overstreet in his 
book How to Think says: “Learning takes 
work. There is no such thing as being spoon- 
fed into knowledge . . . this means the discipline 
of effort. The mind has to sweat. It cannot sit 
lazily under a knowledge-tree and let the fruit 
drop into its lap.’” 


John Dewey, the great American philo- 
sopher, has made it clear that thinking is a 
method of problem solving. When one is driving 
a car on a straight road, he gives little thought 
to his route, but when he comes to an inter- 
section, or a fork in the road, he must decide 
which direction to go. The main function of an 
effective teacher is to bring the student to the 
“fork in the road” which makes thinking neces- 
sary. The teacher may then proceed after this 
step to assist the learner to go in the right 
direction. : 


Several suggestions may be offered which 
will help the teacher bring the adult student 
to the “fork in the road.” 


(1) Teach in such a way that real problems 
are raised—problems that make a difference 
to the student. Much of our teaching can be 
compared to the man driving on a straight road. 
It is true, but yet it makes very little difference 
to the person who is being taught. The reason 
discussion fails as a method of teaching in so 
many groups is that the subject under consider- 
ation makes no real difference to the student. 
No adult teacher will raise much interest by 
discussing at length the height of Mount Sinai, 
but he will arouse a great deal of interest 
regarding the ethics of atomic war or the prob- 
lems facing the American home today. These 
latter problems are not a “straight road.” The 
Intelligent discussion of them by a teacher well 
prepared will bring a student to the thinking 
point. 





Overstreet, Harry A.; How to Think (The Macmillan Company). 


(2) Suggest several solutions to the problems 
under discussion. If thinking is to be promoted, 
the teacher’s solution to the problem may be im- 
portant, but alternative points of view will force 
the student to choose. The propagandist wants 
an individual to see only one side of an issue, 
namely, his own side. But the real teacher 
wants to get at the facts—and there may be 
some facts on both sides of a question. For 
example, a teacher discussing the problem of 
labor-management relations in the light of 
Christian ethics would do well to know the solu- 
tions which both labor and management have 
offered for industrial peace. Somewhere in be- 
tween the extremes of both sides the truth may 
be found. It is conceivable that issues may be 
raised in a church-school class which will call 
for investigation by the entire group in order 
that solutions may be found. This would lead 
the class to resources other than its own; per- 
haps to the Bible and other Christian literature. 
It could provide an incentive to the students to 
read the church-school lesson! 


(3) Learn to use several methods of teach- 
ing. Most adult church-school classes are con- 
ducted on the basis of lectures. The lecture 
method is a good one, but it may be overworked 
by the teacher, so that the class has no time 
for self-expression or questions. Several min- 
isters in the country make a practice of conduct- 
ing a half-hour period immediately after the 
Sunday morning service in order to provide a 
time for questions from their parishioners. 
What would happen if ministers adopted the 
method of stopping in the course of a sermon 
to ask a question of some sleepy parishioner? 
It would probably embarrass him! On the other 
hand, the practice might encourage persons to 
analyze sermon material on the spot. 


Efficient teachers use more than one method 
of teaching. If you have been using one method 
too consistently, try the question and answer 
method or the discussion method. Any good 
book on teaching such as R. S. Smith’s, New 
Trails for the Christian Teacher, will help you 
improve your skill. 


(4) The last suggestion on how to help adults 
think is to so prepare yourself for the job of 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 32] 












O young and fearless Pre 
Thy life is still a summons tf 
To make our thoughts av 
the crowd, 
To stand with humble cor 
uncowed. 


We marvel at the purpose tl 
While ever on the hilltop be} 
Thy steadfast face set foru 
While we betray so quickl 


O help us stand unswerving 
Where hate and lust and fal: 
sway; 
Forbid false love of count 
Who lifts above the nation 


Create in us the splendor tha 
That knows not race nor stati 
That learns to value beauty 
And longs to bind God’s ch 


O young and fearless Prophe 
Amid our pride and glory to 
Once more to hear Thy cha 
Again to lead us forward a 


"Words used by permission of S. Ralph H 





vet of ancient Galilee; 
serve humanity, 


actions less prone to please 


ge for Truth with hearts 


held Thee to Thy course 
e Thee loomed the cross; 
d where love and duty shone, 
ind leave Thee there alone. 


jainst war’s bloody way, 
00d hold back Christ’s holy 


that blinds us to His call 
e brotherhood of all. 


awns when hearts are kind, 
as boundaries of the mind; 
i heart, or brain, or soul, 

‘ren into one perfect whole. 


ve need Thy presence here, 
Thy face appear; 

nge above our noisy day, 

g God’s holy way.’ 
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“Christ Cleansing the Temple,” by Kirchbach 
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LEARNING For LIFE COURSE 


Jesus, God, and I 


By Boyd M. McKeown 


Secretary, Department of Public Relations, Division 
of Educational Institutions, General Board of Education 


Feb. 1: WHEN LAWS BREAK 
MEN 


SCRIPTURE: COLOSSIANS 1:15-20; 2:8-15; HE- 
BREWS 6:1-9. 


Perhaps there is no better way to open this lesson 
than by use of the questions posed by Schofield 
(Adult Student) in his opening paragraph: (1) 
“What do we mean by ‘laws of nature’? Name and 
state briefly a few of these laws.” 

Of course, one thinks of the law of gravity. An- 
other law is the following: Two objects cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time. When 
drivers of two or more cars attempt to defy or 
tamper with this law, the result is a highway crash. 

In dealing with the so-called laws of nature or 
with any of God’s other laws, there are two things 
it is well to remember. First, ignorance of the law 
is no excuse; second, God’s laws are dependable. 

Somewhere in the personal philosophy of each of 
us should be a clearly defined conviction as to the 
values and limitations of law, both human and 
divine. Somewhere between resentment to all law 
and a blind reliance upon outside guidance and 
regimentation, most of us will find a middle ground 
on which we will be willing to take our stand. In 
discussing God and his laws, Schofield outlines a 
popular dilemma. Either God is all-powerful, he 
suggests, and is therefore not subject to law, being 
able to do as he pleases, or the laws of science tend 
to “bow God out of the universe.” You will want to 
help the class to see that God, in setting up an or- 
dered universe, had to establish certain universal 
laws, and that if the universe was to operate with 
smoothness and precision, he himself had to accept 
the limitations these laws placed upon him. 

Our understanding of these laws which Schofield 
speaks of as “dependable habits of God,” should 
be an experience in growth. The greater and clearer 
our concept of God’s laws and his universe becomes, 
the bigger should be our concept of God. Our re- 
liance upon the laws and principles of nature, as 
far as we understand them, should constitute a 
declaration of our trust in the dependability of God. 

We should recognize that it is not sufficient 
merely to know the laws of the universe, we need 
to know how to apply these laws constructively, 
that is, for the betterment of humanity. Much of 
our education has not helped at this point (see Scho- 
field), but, with scientists becoming evangelistic, 
we are coming more and more to see the need of 
education that combines with itself a Christian in- 
terpretation of the universe. 

A troublesome question which should be faced 
with frankness is, Are men always punished in this 
life for their disregard of God’s laws? Examples 
of such punishment will readily come to mind, but 


on the other hand, all of us have seen “the wicked 
. spreading himself like a green tree in its 
native soil.” It will be easy to list persons who 
lived in defiance of God’s moral laws but who 
seemingly were never any the worse for it. Recall 
these familiar lines from Longfellow’s translation 
from the Sinngedichte of Friedrich Von Logau: 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds he all. 


Another troublesome question has to do with 
the degree of individual freedom which is ours. 
Seldom, if ever, has there been a prohibition cam- 
paign in which the flag of personal liberty was not 
hoisted by the wet forces. Ask the class to evaluate 
the personal liberty philosophy. Do we have a right 
to do as we please even with those things which we 
call our own or with the power or authority which 
may be reposed in us? Does God claim such a 
privilege? Schofield points out that power always 
carries with it responsibility and that God’s char- 
acter is knowable and dependable. God is absolutely 
holy, righteous, and just. The old French proverb, 
“Noblesse oblige’ (Rank has its obligations) is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the character and 
administration of God himself. 

God’s laws apply to groups as well as to individ- 
uals. Let us begin with the home. Parents cannot 
escape a large measure of responsibility for the 
acts and characters of their children. This is some- 
thing to think about in a day of unprecedented juve- 
nile delinquency, a day when the average age of 
offenders tried in our courts is seventeen years. 

Larger groups are also affected by these laws. 
In national affairs they have a larger bearing than 
is sometimes recognized. Let us take, for example, 
the principle, ““Whatever a man [or nation] sows, 
that he [or it] will also reap.” Why do we as a 
nation go on trying to gather the figs of govern- 
mental revenue from the thistles of the liquor traffic 
when we must also reap the inevitable harvest of 
thistles in increased crime, lower moral standards, 
and liquor controlled politics? 

Let us consider three final observations. 


1. Growth in understanding and applying God’s 
laws is expected of each of us. See Hebrews 6:1: 
“Therefore let us leave the elementary doctrines of 
Christ and go on to maturity, not laying again a 
foundation of repentance from dead works and of 
faith toward God...” What are some qualities of 
dependability that should be cultivated in our own 
characters if we are to become more Godlike? 


2. Disregard of God’s laws makes others, as well 
as the guilty ones, suffer. A spoiled child, for ex- 
ample, may grow into an adult who is selfish, un- 
appreciative, inconsiderate, and demanding, and 
who will bring pain not only upon himself and his 
parents, but also upon all other members of his 
family and kin as well as his neighbors. 


3. In closing, be sure to bring out Schofield’s 
point that it is never too late for an erring person 
to mend his ways. Irreparable damage may be done 
but redemptive love makes it possible for anyone, 
with God’s help, to salvage whatever may remain 
of life and of personal values and to direct them 
in harmony with God’s laws. 





LEARNING FoR LIFE COURSE 


Feb. 8: THE MEA! 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 2:14-36; 4:5-12; GALATIANS 
1:3-5; 2:20; Titus 2:11-35. 


A friend of mine was talking yard and garden 
problems with a neighbor. ‘What could I do to get 
Bermuda grass to grow better on my lawns?” he 
asked. Smilingly the neighbor replied, “Just begin 
fighting it as hard as you can. Every effort to kill 
it out seems to spread it.” In that respect true 
Christianity is like Bermuda grass—it thrives on 
opposition. 


Even the shock of the crucifixion and the persecu- 
tions that hounded the early Christians failed to 
stamp out the new and vital faith. Its virility was 
largely due to the Cross and to a growing realiza- 
tion of the significance of the Cross in the Chris- 
tians’ lives. 


Very appropriately Schofield develops’ the 
point that many persons, viciously, or otherwise, 
shared in the guilt of sending Jesus to the Cross. 
He also shows that many of the motives which 
actuated their conduct are still with us, and he 
rightly concludes that the person who follows Jesus 
in earnest today is still likely to meet persecution. 
A bit of class discussion may be in order here, and 
the following questions may prove helpful: 


1. Schofield says that Pilate had no convictions. 
To what extent is the lack of convictions a hindrance 
to the spread of the Gospel today? Do we lack 
courage to stand by our convictions? Are we unduly 
reluctant and fearful about getting into a moral 
struggle? 


Undoubtedly there are many weak-kneed Chris- 
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NG OF THE CROSS 


tians who refuse to stand up and be counted on 
moral issues. There are also Christians who rush 
into the fray with too much eagerness.’ Divinely 
inspired judgment as to when to speak, what to say, 
in what manner to express ourselves, is devoutly 
to be sought. Recognition of really important issues 
and ability to compromise on matters of lesser 
significance is a blessing also to be desired. Let us 
remember that Jesus, with all his courage for the 
right, did not court persecution or seek martyrdom. 


2. Do we need physical courage for living as 
Christians today? Not so much as in former years, 
but situations still arise in which real virility is 
demanded. I know a retired minister who in his 
earlier service as a frontier preacher faced many 
grave physical dangers. I have heard him tell of 
entering the pulpit one Sunday morning during a 
great camp meeting with little hope of coming 
through the service alive. He knew there were a 
dozen men in the congregation with six-shooters 
loaded especially for him, and he felt he could not 
honestly preach the message that he thought was 
needed without offending them and causing their 
guns to come into play. He was determined, how- 
ever, to go down witnessing to the power and sig- 
nificance of the Cross in the lives of men. 

The recent War produced many Christian heroes 
who showed real physical courage as they stood by 
heir convictions. Niemoeller in the concentration 
camp, the three chaplains on the stricken troop- 
ship who gave their life belts to three soldiers and 
stood arm-in-arm on the deck as the boat went down, 
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and the conscientious objectors who without fanfare 
served as guinea pigs in starvation experiments, are 
examples. 


3. Are we deficient in moral courage? The need 
for moral courage is greater than the need for 
physical courage. In general, moral courage is a 


_higher type of courage, and perhaps a rarer type. 


Peter had physical courage and doubtless would 
have made good his promise to die with Jesus, fight- 
ing at his side, but he lacked something of moral 
courage. The accusations of a servant girl were too 
much for him. 


“4. How well does our faith withstand a severe 
strain or a personal crisis? A discussion of how to 
meet adversity may find some members of your class 
in need of help in adjusting to some great personal 
loss. For that reason this part of the lesson in par- 
ticular should be prayerfully and carefully planned. 

Suppose some young parents have lost a child. 
Do they declare in bitterness that God is unjust 
and that they refuse to serve such a God? Or do 
they understand that God would have willed that the 
baby live, but that its death was due to the opera- 
tion, perhaps to the violation, of certain laws of 
the universe? 

Or suppose someone whom you trusted greatly 
has proved unreliable and unworthy of the trust 
reposed in him. Does the experience shake our faith 
in humanity and even in God? 

If business reverses come, how do we accept 
them? Do we whine about our hard luck and blame 
God for it, or does our scale of values remain un- 
changed, and are we grateful that the really import- 
ant things of life are still ours? 

Many persons of middle age or thereabouts lose 
their health and face an early retirement with all 
that it can mean. Do they indulge in resentment or 
do they still find cause for gratitude and still main- 
tain a stewardship philosophy of life? 

5. How does a realization of the personal sig- 
nificance of the Cross help in meeting these and 
other difficult life situations? 

Do we believe that ultimately right will win— 
that very slowly but surely the world is growing 
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better? Is such a view a reasonable part of our 
Christian philosophy? 

Schofield has some excellent questions which you 
will likely want the class to discuss. See, for ex- 
ample, his series including, “What is likely to 
happen today to anyone who launches a vigorous 
attack upon the liquor business?” 

The Cross is what we do to God. In the discussion 
of this assertion, Schofield lays down some prin- 
ciples which you will doubtless want to impress 
upon your class. 

Redemption comes to men through innocent men 
and women taking upon themselves the burdens of 
the sins of others. In world-wide scope this is true 
in the case of Jesus, but it is also true in human 
relationships. Schofield suggests the working of 
this principle within a family, but it is also opera- 
tive in the community, the nation, and even inter- 
nationally. Always the innocent suffer for the 
guilty. 

“What the world does to Jesus, it, in effect, does 
to God.” In past lessons we have closely identified 
Jesus with God, hence when we crucify Jesus we 
bring pain and anguish to God himself. You will 
find the questions with which Schofield closes this 
section very helpful in getting the significance of 
this point over to your group. 

The Cross is what God does for us. Contemplation 
of John 3:16, “For God so loved the world that he 
gave...” should greatly increase our sense of 
obligation to God and our desire, even partially, to 
discharge this obligation. The question therefore 
follows, What can we do to make at least some token 
payments on our account? 


1. We can earnestly pray, “Thy Kingdom come” 
in our lives and in the lives of those about us, and 
we can be alert for opportunities to help in bringing 
God’s kingdom to realization. 

2. We can become increasingly zealous for good 
deeds (Titus 2:12). 

3. We can honestly “seek first the Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” This commits us to a 
Christian scale of values and to God’s plan of 
changing lives and of letting them change the whole 
social order, bringing it into accord with God’s will. 


ows 


No Satisfaction on This Earthly Stage 


There is a myth which says that when God 
formed man from the dust of the earth, He gave 
him a good body, a good mind, and all the many 
treasures of His creation to enjoy. But one thing 
God withheld from man—satisfaction on this 
earthly stage; for God in His eternal wisdom had 
made man for Himself. Man, made in the divine 
image, was to have that quality of life for which 
he longed only by living in fellowship with his 
Creator, by recognizing his dependence, by bowing 
his head in grateful submission before Him whose 
glory was above the heavens. That life of obedience, 
dependence, joy was to be begun on this earth and 
consummated in glory in the next life, where man 
would no longer see through “a glass darkly” but 
“face to face.” Obedience was the source of man’s 
glory and dignity: disobedience and separation be- 


came the source of his anxiety, his insecurity, his 
tragedy, his haunted sleep. How little and pathetic 
we are when we seek to stand by ourselves! But 
that is the judgment; for man is made for God.— 
From Earth Might Be Fair, by Richard S. Emrich. 
Harper and Brothers, 1945; used by permission. 
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He Died to Save Us 


Christ died to save us, not from suffering, but 
from ourselves; not from injustice, far less from 
justice, but from being unjust. He died that we 
might live—but live as He lives, by dying as He 
died, who died to Himself.—George MacDonald, 
Scotch preacher (1824-1905). 
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LEARNING For LIFE COURSE 


Feb. 15: THE CHRISTIAN WAY 


SCRIPTURE: LUKE 9:23-35; JOHN 14:8-12; MA 
THEW 6:25-34; 7:21-27; JOHN 21:20-22. 


In his section on “Some Dead-End Roads,” Sct 
field put his finger on one of the most prevale 
problems faced by the old line Protestant groups 
America. Certain widespread rural areas and ce 
tain sections of almost every city seem to be hap 
hunting grounds for religious sects and cults off¢ 
ing very narrow interpretations of the Christi: 
way. Some of them may have doctrines that embox 
some degree of good, but they present a case 
which the good is enemy to the best. Even the be 
of these sects offer only a segmented and parti 
sort of religion, with all their emphasis on one do 
trinal point—usually a minor one. 


In many churches the presence of these cults 
the community, and their characteristic proselyti! 
activities, may make a discussion of this point 
very delicate matter. The teacher will use sour 
judgment, of course, in planning this part of tt 
lesson. A possible approach might disregard tl 
sects as such and, without calling names, open wit 
some such question as the following: We hear 
great deal about “isms” these days—what are som 
“isms” that tend to affect our understanding an 
application of genuine Christianity ? 


It may be necessary to avoid spending too muc 
time on communism; for there are many othe 
“isms” that can be mentioned. Among them are: 


Legalism, which makes religion a matter of 
conforming to external requirements. 


Traditionalism, which tends to perpetuate the 
religious concepts of earlier generations, giving 
no place to growth in our understanding of the 
Christian message. 


Formalism, which glories in the beauties of 
ritualistic worship to the disregard of more im- 
portant things. 


Secularism, which is currently, perhaps, the 
greatest enemy of them all to a real and vital 
pattern of Christian living. 


Other “isms” will be sure to come to mind as the 
teacher plans the lesson and as the class discusses it 


In almost any street-corner group one can start 
an argument on the practicality of Jesus’ teachings 
Differences of opinion might be found in any typica 
church group regarding the extent to which the 
principles of Jesus will work in a modern world 
Schofield for the moment, however, passes over al! 
this to stress the point that the sort of religion 
Jesus preached was a religion of action. Without 
in any sense setting action over against faith or 
creed, Jesus demanded that his followers do some- 
thing about the faith they professed. In the matter 
of reflecting Jesus and his teachings in our everyday 
lives, we modern Christians are far from perfect. 
If your handling of this lesson can stimulate some 
member of your class to a more active type of Chris- 








“Christ and the Sinner,’ by Hofmann 


tian living, you will have rendered him and others 
a lasting service. 


Most of us have moral blind spots. You have heard 
of the man who prayed on his knees on Sunday and 
preyed on his neighbors the rest of the week. I 
knew a man who boasted of the number of times 
each year that he read the Bible from cover to cover, 
but he grew rich through exploiting tenant farmers. 
I knew another man who boasted that he was a 
rigid tither but he used his position to take advan- 
tage of less fortunate persons in business deals. 
Such examples could be multiplied, unfortunately, 
but perhaps we should search ourselves for blind 
spots and not be too eager to criticize them in 
others. We might ask ourselves to present evidence 
as to whether our religion is more than skin deep. 
Is Christianity as professed and applied by most 
of us, merely a popular appendage which we have 
assumed because it was expected of us? Is Chris- 
tian living more than Church membership? 


A few years ago I ran across some statistics in- 
dicating that: 


10 per cent of our church membership cannot be 
found, 

25 per cent never attend church services, 

50 per cent never contribute financially to the 
church program, 

75 per cent never attend a midweek service, 

95 per cent never attempt any form of personal 
evangelism. 


Insofar as these figures, which are admittedly 
estimates, are correct, they show that with many 
of us Christianity is not a very practical matter. 
May we borrow an admonition from John Wesley 












































and say that within ourselves we need to “unite the 
two so long divided, knowledge and vital piety.” 

Before passing on to the next point, lay stress on 
the fact that it doesn’t take much of a man to be a 
Christian, but it takes all there is of him. 

Jesus expected Christianity to work. Schofield 
asks some searching questions. In this section, for 
example, What do you think Jesus expects to hap- 
pen in your life? What do you think he expects to 
happen in your church, in your neighborhood, in 
your town, in our nation, in the world of our 
generation? 

Aligning ourselves with God’s plans would affect 
our vocational choices. I knew a man, who said he 
couldn’t afford to become a Christian because he 
would have to close out his business and get into 
another line of work. Following God’s plan would 
also affect all our other choices. It would have 
a very definite bearing on our motives and on the 
methods by which we seek to attain our objectives. 

Just suppose we, all of us and all of God’s children 
everywhere, were trying with all our heart, soul, 
mind, and strength, to live like Jesus Christ—trying 
to live as he expects his followers to live. 

You will no doubt want to bring out the full 
import of the monastic vows as outlined by Scho- 
field, weighing each in its relevance to modern life. 


1. Poverty: Is poverty essential to Christian liv- 
ing? In the discussion someone may quote, “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of God” 
(Matthew 19:24). Point out, however, that it is not 
money itself, but the love of money that the Bible 
condemns (Timothy 6:10). Are some men called 
to make money as some others are called to preach? 
If so, does God have a peculiar claim on the money 
they earn? 


2. Chastity: Cite evidence that indicates this 


“Christ and the Samaritan 
Womar.,’ painted by 
Vincenzo Catena (National 
Gallery of Art, 

Kress Collection) 


emphasis is of especial timeliness. Call attention 
to the increasing number of sex crimes, the lowering 
of ideals in that area, the subtle influence of much 
current literature and of many popular movies. 
Urge that the Church and church people stand 
solidly for the observance of the Seventh Command- 
ment and for the highest ideals of marriage and of 
Christian homes. 


3. Obedience: This strikes at our lust for power. 
How many persons of great and long-continued 
power over others, do you know whose own per- 
sonalities have not been affected? In the light of 
Schofield’s discussion, frame a definition of success. 


Schofield sets out the need for a method that will 
give “social recognition to people who choose to 
live by the Christian ideal rather than follow the 
pattern of the world,” How would this apply to the 
prestige accorded to teachers in our church schools? 


A Modern Man’s Demons 


The idea of automatic human progress in society 
was unknown to the Jews. One can read the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation without finding even a 
hint that such a theory fits, the facts of man’s be- 
havior. If a “typical modern man” had been sitting 
that day at Caesarea Philippi with Jesus and the 
Twelve and, when he discovered that the conversa- 
tion was about human relationships, had advanced 
the notion that things get better and better merely 
with the passing of the years, one of the apostles 
would probably have said to Jesus, “Lord, this man 
is mad; he is possessed of demons. I beg of You to 
cast them out of him.”—From A Man Can Live by 
Bernard Iddings Bell; 1947; Harper and Brothers. 
Used by permission. 
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LEARNING For LIFE COURSE 


Feb. 22: THE CHRISTIAN FACE! 
THE WORLD 


SCRIPTURE: EPHESIANS 3:14-z1; AcTS 17:22-31 
COLOSSIANS 8:8-11; GALATIANS 3:23-29; MATTHE\ 
5:43-48; 26:47-52; 6:19-34; LUKE 12:13-21. 


America celebrates today the birth of a grea 
leader who had a vision of human brotherhood an 
who sought to plant his idea in a favorable politica 
climate and soil where it might grow to fruitior 
By an interesting coincidence we are in this lesso 
studying the Christian bases for some of the demo 
cratic ideals which relate to the dream of Washing 
ton and his associates. 

Sketch the current muddled and chaotic situatio 
both on the home front and on the world front, cal! 
ing attention te any parleys that may be in sessior 
and to problems and deadlocks that may be develop 
ing. 

Note the distinction between the emphases of the 
last lesson and those of today’s lesson. Last Sunday’s 
lesson dealt with problems in personal religion; to- 
day’s lesson deals with the application of Christian 
teachings to group relationships and activities. As 
in personal religion, Jesus has a vital and practical 
message for us. 

The discussion might be opened along the follow- 
ing lines: Do we believe, as indicated in a former 
lesson, that the world will ultimately be Christian- 
ized? Does that mean that the entire social order 
as well as the individuals who compose it will be 
Christianized? What about the opinion sometimes 
expressed that there will always be war and crime? 
Is it inconsistent to imagine a world society that is 
unchristian but which is made up of Christians? 

What should a Christian do as he faces the pres- 
ent world situation? Sit calmly and indifferently by? 
Identify himself with one of the opposing factions 
in each great struggle? Or are there still other 
avenues of conduct open to him? 

Points to remember: (1) Jesus’ teachings consti- 
tute the basic law of the universe and his way of 
life is the only way that can ultimately lead to 
stability and security in society. (2) The Church 
as Christ’s representative has a ministry to and a 
concern for those on either side of every conference 
table, every battle line, and every wall of prejudice. 
They are all God’s children and therefore our 
brothers. 

Some persons, from the monks and hermits of 
earlier times to the isolationists of recent years and 
to numerous self-centered individuals of all time, 
have tried to push aside Jesus’ teachings concern- 
ing society. They have been reluctant to shoulder 
responsibility. But, like Banquo’s ghost, these 
troublesome problems would not down. 

In many parts of America the racial question is 
difficult to treat in an adequate manner. Our dif- 
ficulty is increased by virtue of the shortness of the 
time that can be allotted to the subject in today’s 
lesson. It will be well, therefore, to avoid arguments 
and prejudicial outbursts which only serve to deepen 
racial attitudes of the wrong sort. It will be well 
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also to avoid centering the discussion on any one 
race. 

You will, of course, want to promote clear and ob- 
jective thinking and you will, therefore, find it wise 
to guard against sweeping generalities such as judg- 
ing a whole race by a small group of less worthy 
members of that race. 

“Being rooted and grounded in love” (Ephesians 
3:17) suggests a fitting prerequisite for right racial 
attitudes. Other scriptural passages having direct 
bearing on this part of the lesson are: Colossians 
3:11 and Galatians 3:28. You will doubtless want 
to make use of these in the preparation of your 
lesson plan. 

Questions like the following may prove thought 
provoking and practical: (1) In the interest of im- 
proving race relations in your community, which 
would be the better line of action, (a) for the domi- 
nant racial group to do something for a minority 
racial group or (b) to do something with such a 
group? (2) Give reasons for your answer. (3) 
Would it be a good plan to find areas of common in- 
terest to all races, such as health, education, law 
enforcement, and law observance, and to organize an 
interracial movement looking to their promotion? 

How should Christians think about war? Here 
again it may be necessary to avoid an argument— 
this time on the subject of pacifism or the program 
and activities of the conscientious objectors. Most 
of us have had occasion in recent years to think 
through the whole question of pacifism and to form 
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some definite convictions. Schofield’s (Adult Stu- 
dent) analysis of the issue is good, and the teacher 
can hardly do better than follow his treatment in 
briefly disposing of this controversial question. 

The General Conference of The Methodist Church 
a few years ago called war our greatest social! sin. 
No one will defend war as such but a way of bring- 
ing war definitely and permanently to an end seems 
not yet to have been found. It is a subject, there- 
fore, which we must continue to study. Complete 
elimination of war is a goal toward which we must 
continue to work. Constructive discussion is accord- 
ingly much in order. 

You will find Schofield’s analysis of “They who 
take the sword shall perish by the sword,” an excel- 
lent appraisal of the use of war as an implement of 
national policy. You will want to bring the verse be- 
fore the class and invite reactions to it. 

There may be members of your class who feel that 
war cannot be effectively outlawed. If so, it might 
be well to face the question frankly, Can interna- 
tional war be definitely and finally ended? In the 
discussion it might be pointed out that duelling was 
stopped; slavery was abolished; and that only once 
has war broken out between the states of our Union. 
The Supreme Court, however, has settled something 
like 150 interstate disputes, many of which might 
have caused war if machinery for the prevention of 
war had not been in operation. 

You will want to give some time to Schofield’s 
final question on war, viz. “What would you suggest 
that Christians ought to be doing today toward a 
constructive solution of the problem of war?” 

What should Christians think about our economic 
life? I once heard a successful business man say 
that the prevailing sin of business is insincerity. 
Was his statement correct? What phases of «ur eco- 
nomic order most need revision to bring them into 
line with Jesus’ teachings? 

One of the most difficult questions and one of 
those on which the most divergent views are held 
is that of the extent to which the Church should have 
@ voice in economic affairs. Your class wil want 
to discuss it, but do not let the discussion prolong 
itself into fruitless arguing. Steer the discussion 
so that the group as a whole will not want the 
Church to identify itself with any economic pattern: 
capitalism, socialism, share-the-wealth movements, 
or others. It is the Church’s job to hold up principles 
and to insist that they be given due consideration 
in the formulation of any economic pattern. 

You will find Schofield’s final question about abid- 
ing values an exceedingly good one. You might like 
to follow it with something like the following: As- 
suming that our economic life might be reorganized 
and geared to the extension and enrichment of 
“abiding values,” what are some ways in which 
money might help in promoting these values? 
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The first great affirmation of the Christian faith 
is that the ultimate ground of existence and value is 
not an unknowable mystery but a living God who 
has spoken and continues to speak to men. It affirms 
that man knows the nature and purpose of God 
because God has disclosed Himself.—George F. 
Thomas, in The Christian Answer, edited by Henry 
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Feb. 29: ONE WORLD 
TOMORROW 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 6:9-10; 28:16-20; REVELA- 
TION 11:15-18; 21:1-7; ISAIAH 40:3-5, 12-17, 22-23. 


First of all, you will likely want to trace, as Scho- 
field (Adult Student) does, the outcropping of the 
one-world idea at various times in history. To the 
examples he cites you may want to have the class 
add other examples gathered from more recent 
years. 

Seemingly, most of the dreams of world conquest 
have taken form in the minds of military men. Is 
this an indictment of Christian people? Are sol- 
diers more adventurous, more courageous, more 
zealous for the cause they serve than Christians? 
Is it a reflection that modern Christians and, for 
the most part, the rank and file of Christians 
through the centuries have not been aggressively 
committed to the one-world ideal proclaimed by the 
Hebrew prophets and by the early Christians? 

Schofield points out that in the days of the ancient 
Hebrews wars between nations were regarded as 
wars between rival deities. Have wars in other pe- 
riods of history cloaked themselves in religious garb 
and presented themselves as holy wars? Cite some 
examples. 

The idea of only one God rooted far back in 
Hebrew traditions and philosohpy. The First and 
Second Commandments deal with that concept. 

In a play produced shortly after World War I, 
the Kaiser was shown at one end of the stage 
praying for the success of his armies, while an 
allied leader at the other end of the stage, which 
was divided by a curtain, prayed to the same God 
for an allied victory. Does the kind of God we have 
been studying about want his children to quarrel 
among themselves even over a supposedly religious 
issue? Would he allow himself to be cast in the 
role of a mere tribal or national deity? 

Do you agree with Schofield’s statement that the 
idea of one God suggests that there ought not to be 
a host of rival nations, each trying to destroy the 
others? What reasons can you offer in support of 
this idea? 

Do the peoples of the world have more in common 
than they have of differences? By way of answering 
this you might like to use a blackboard and to 
place on it a balance sheet or scoreboard. Draw a 
line down the middle, and on one side list the re- 
sources held in common. This would include such 
items as basic truth, including the laws of science; 
culture, for example, music, art, the accumulated 
literature of the ages; and Christianity, which is 
available to all and which makes no distinction be- 
tween men or groups. On the other side list those 
factors which are not held in common and which 
tend to draw men apart. This list would include 
rival political philosophies, conflicting economic 
theories, extreme nationalism, and clashing scales of 
values. When completed, these lists should show 
how far we have come toward world peace and how 
far we yet have to go. 

One world means one faith. How can we bring 
about greater friendliness and more active and 
effective cooperation between peoples of the earth? 
How valuable are the following things for promoting 
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peace: International travel by as many persons a 
possible; more world trade; movies produced in on¢ 
country and shown in the theatres of other coun 
tries; international conferences; exchange colleg« 
students and faculty members? 

How valuable is closer acquaintance? Of cours¢ 
the answer you will hope to bring out is that al 
measures directed to this end are helpful but that 
mere acquaintance does not always produce greate! 
friendship and closer cooperation. Have you ever 
seen a group of friends go on a vacation trip to- 
gether and come back from the close association 
with the ties of friendship weakened rather than 
strengthened? In America we have had the Negroes 
with us for several generations and we have not yet 
managed to solve all our racial problems. Early in 
1919, seventeen thousand American soldiers, await- 
ing their turns to come home, were allowed to attend 
French universities and board in French homes. 
Judging from conversations with scores of these 
men, a majority of them came home with less rather 
than greater regard for the French people. 

If we are to have one world, we must somehow 
achieve a oneness of ideals and of values—in short, 
an adherence to one faith. Making our faith more 
virile here at home in the solution of our problems 
of race and industry would be a powerful means 
toward world unity. Challenge your class with the 
suggestion that democracy, which is thus far the 
best political interpretation of Christianity, can, 
when it really functions, do more for racial minori- 
ties and economic groups than can be done for them 
by communism or any other radical movement. It 
can do more for them because it recognizes them as 
persons and gives to each an opportunity for self- 
development and a chance for each to work out his 
own destiny and to make his contribution to the 
common good, knowing that as others profit, he him- 
self will also be the gainer. 

You will want to help your group see that active 
support of the Church, especially in its programs of 
missions and of Christian education, offers the best 
opportunity of all for helping to bring the one-world 
idea to realization. Peter’s words on the day follow- 
ing the Day of Pentecost, “There is no other name 
under heaven given among men by which we must 
be saved,” are still in effect and the Church is the 
chief agency for giving them world-wide applica- 
tion. It is well to think of them as meaning not 
only eternal salvation in the hereafter, but as apply- 
ing to the salvation of each of us personally, and also 
to America and to the world in the here and now. 
This is in harmony with our prayer that God’s will 
may be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

New inventions and discoveries have made the 
world a neighborhood; we must now make it a 
brotherhood. 

Is there evidence that Jesus expected his plan to 
work on a world-wide basis? See John 12:32: “And 
I, when I am lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men to myself.” The early Christians must have felt 
the same way in spite of discouragements and per- 
secutions. They knew, however, that they would 
have to be very diligent in behalf of their new faith 
if it was to live. They knew that it must proceed or 
recede and they felt that its best defense was an 


offense. How do we feel about the eventual suprem- 
acy of the Christian faith throughout the earth? 
How deep and controlling are our feelings? 


The communists must know today that their eco- 
nomic tenets will have hard sledding as long as 
opposing economic theories hold sway in large 
quarters of the earth. Apparently, therefore, they 
have set out to evangelize other nations and thus to 
make the world safe for their way of life and of 
government. Could it be possible that this is an 
instance in which “the sons of this world are wiser 
in their own generation than the sons of light’? 


Is not the one-world ideal, and that world a 
Christian world, a big enough challenge to fire the 
imagination of all of us and to cause us to pray and 
work for its achievement? 


Schofield says: “To be a Christian means to be- 
lieve in Christ. To believe in Christ means to com- 
mit ourselves to him as the revelation of God to us. 
It means to share our faith and our experience with 
everyone to whom we can bear our witness to what 
Christ means.” Do you agree with his characteriza- 
tion? If, in the light of the above, you were rating 
your own local church, just what percentage of 
Christian efficiency would you say that it maintains? 
Specifically, what measures would you recommend 
for its improvement? 


The time is now. It might be appropriate to close 
this lesson with a strong appeal for deeper Chris- 
tian commitments and for more aggressive Chris- 
tian action. 


Note the following: 


General Eisenhower warned a group of religious 
leaders a year or so ago that if the world does not 
experience a moral and spiritual regeneration “we 
shall all disappear in the dust of an atomic explo- 
sion.” Continuing, he declared it to be the business 
of the Church and church people to bring about 
that regeneration. 


Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins, University of Chi- 
cago, recently estimated that within five years other 
nations will have all the atomic secrets—in other 
words we have five years in which to achieve one 
world. 


Schofield says: “The only security that remains 
against the deadly destruction of atomic bomus 
is in realizing that this has already become, in sober 
fact, one world, and we must organize our common 
life as one united, cooperative political and eco- 
nomic community.” 


This is one of the most fateful hours of all history. 
The Church has a tremendous responsibility to 
speak out with full voice on all the deeper issues 
that have to do with lasting peace. 


Oo OD Gof 


We Can Know! 


Christianity begins at once with what every man 
must become. Therefore Christianity calls itself a 
guide, and rightly so; for no one will ask Christ, 
who is the Way, or the Scriptures, which are the 
guidance, in vain about what he ought to do; the 
juestioner will get to know immediately—if he 
himself wills to know.—Soren Kierkegaard, Works 
»f Love. Translated by David F. Swenson and Lil- 
ian Marvin Swenson. Princeton University Press. 
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Christ and the Holy Spirit 


By J. Josephine Leamer 
Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


“The distinguishing marks of a Methodist are not his opinions of any sort. ... But as 
to all opinions which do not strike at the root of Christianity, we think and let think.” 


\¢ HEN John Wesley wrote those words, he gave to Methodists a heritage 
which has proved to be the genius of Methodism. Methodists have never been 
bound by set doctrines or rules of conduct. 


As teachers lead discussions on these lessons which are centered around theo- 
logical ideas and beliefs about the Christ and the Holy Spirit, some differences of 
opinion will doubtless arise among members of classes. This is not a matter of 
grave concern; rather it should be an occasion for encouragement. If class mem- 
bers have thought through their beliefs and have reached convictions through 
their own experience, there will almost surely be some differences of opinion. 
Differences in training, in temperament, and in experience are bound to make 
differences in belief and conduct. As Methodists we would not have it otherwise. 


Our Methodist leaders are far from agreement on many theological doctrines. 
But few, if any, of them would deny to others the right to disagree with them. 
There are a number of distinct theological positions held by Methodist leaders. No 
one of them can claim to represent the orthodox position of Methodism, for “the 
distinguishing marks of a Methodist are not his opinions of any sort.” It is this 
very characteristic that has enabled Methodism to grow into the strong movement 
it is and to bring vital religion to so many different persons in our ever-changing 
world. 


One cannot study the lessons for this month without considering the element 
of personal experience in religion. The sense of the continuing presence of their 
master and teacher, Jesus, led the early Christians to speak of him as the Christ. 
He showed them the kingdom of God and therefore was to them the Messiah, the 
Christ. The Holy Spirit, too, is the name given to a very personal sense of the 
presence of God. This experience has loomed large in the history of Christianity 
and is one of the distinguishing characteristics of Methodism. 


It has been described by many different phrases, all the way from “Let Jesus 
come into your heart” to “a satisfactory felt relationship with the awe-evoking 
qualities of the existential medium.” In a sense, both of these phrases are describ- 
ing the same thing, the experience of the individual as he worships God. 


As the Christian worships, he enters the presence of God and is aware that 
religion is neither a static set of rules of conduct nor a dry system of doctrines; 
rather it is a living part of his own life. From this experience he comes out aware 
that life is more than a meaningless and hopeless struggle for food, clothing, 
shelter, and self-interest. In the experience he finds, not ease and comfort, but 
hope; not a solution to all of life’s problems, but faith and trust that life is more 
than its vicissitudes. 


It is important, then, as we discuss some of these basic theological beliefs 
with our class members that these lessons do not become a mere repetition of some 
old, worn-out dogmatic statements. This is no time for pious platitudes. The dis- 
cussions must become, rather, expressions of personal religious experience—an 
experience that supports and lifts the Christian, that leads him out in confidence 
to meet life in the strength of God; that drives him on and will not let him be de- 
feated either by his own limitations or by the failures of life. 


Christ and the Holy Spirit are not theological doctrines; they are a dynamic 
power in the lives of men and women. 


International Lessons 
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The Eternal Christ and the Holy Spirit 


Feb. 1: THE CHRIST OF THE 
CHRISTIAN 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


Professor of New Testament Literature, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


SCRIPTURE: JOHN 6:35-40; COLOSSIANS 1:9-20. 


The personality of Jesus Christ dominates tl 
New Testament. There is significance in this cor 
bination of words. “Jesus” is the given name 
the earthly personage, while “Christ” is the Englis 
equivalent of the Greek word for Messiah < 
Anointed One. “Christ” is a title rather than 
name, although “Jesus the Christ” early becar 
“Jesus Christ” as a designation of the founder « 
the Christian movement. 

In the New Testament the ideas associated wit 
these two words are never separated. It is assume 
that Jesus lived a human life, at the same time tha 
it is taken for granted that he is uniquely divine 
Even in the Gospels the two are present. 

The exact relationship between Jesus’ huma 
and divine qualities is never satisfactorily solve: 
intellectually, but the fact of both capacities i 
basic to New Testament thought. 

In an effort to explain how the human person wa 
also the unique representative of God, the Ne\ 
Testament has two answers: (1) that a humai 
being was made divine, and (2) that a divin 
being had descended from heaven temporarily t« 
take up human existence. The latter has bee: 
dominant in Christian history. John suggests thi: 
idea in 6:38, although the thought of Jesus coming 
down from heaven has more significance morally anc 
spiritually than in terms of movement throug! 
space. In 1:1-18 he adopts the Logos theory of 
Jesus’ significance, equating Jesus with God’s Word 
John may mean that the pre-existent and eterna! 
principle of a supreme mediator between God and 
man has been embodied in human form. On the 
other hand, he may simply be saying that God’s in- 
tentions for humanity, in his mind from the be- 
ginning, had been expressed in the moral perfection 
of Jesus. At least he tends toward the theory that 
Jesus was a divine being taking up temporary 
residence upon earth, although he also resists the 
Docetic thesis that his human life was not genuine. 


In Colossians 1:9-20 Paul stresses the oneness 
between God and Jesus. He says that “in him all 
the fullness of God was pleased to dwell,” and that 
Jesus is the “image of the invisible God.” He is not 


like other created beings (vs. 15f). Paul’s thought 
here must be understood in the light of the situation 
at Colossae. It appears that Jesus was being equated 
simply with other mediators of God, as one among 
many, but not necessarily pre-eminent. Paul wants 
to say that Jesus has no rival as revealer of God. 
His terms are meant to contrast Jesus with other 
mediators. In contrast to them, according to Paul’s 
own experience of salvation through Christ, Jesus 
has no rival. If men want to learn the very fullness 
of God, Jesus is uniquely able to make it known. 
There is much speculation on Paul’s part here as he 
tries to find adequate words to express the fact of 
his religious experience. 


The point, however, is that Paul’s terms are far 
less significant as theology in a technical sense than 
as his way of confessing what Jesus has come to 
mean to him. There cannot be any other so impor- 
tant as He in revealing the face of God. 


Theology springs from experience, and the ex- 
perience behind the theories of John and Paul is 
what finally matters. Because Jesus had proved to 
be the giver of Light and Life, they were able to 
think of him in divine terms. 


John 6:35 sums up the experience of the author 
of the Gospel. Jesus had meant to him Bread of 
Life and Living Water. He had endowed John with 
the consciousness of Eternal Life (6:40), the inner 
qualities of peace with God and the outer expression 
of ethical vitality. Jesus had made God real, so that 
in Jesus John sensed the totality of God’s moral will 
for mankind, and so that through Jesus John became 
aware of a fellowship with God which bound him 
together with all like-minded persons. 


This experience of salvation lay at the base of 
John’s attempt to explain the person of Jesus, and 
of the two the experience is primary. 


The same thing is true of Paul’s statements in 
Colossians. Jesus had in some mysterious manner 
brought forgiveness of sins. Through his death he 
had opened the way to reconciliation between God 
and man and between men, not only on earth 
through the Church, but also in heaven (vs. 20). 
Paul thinks in cosmic terms of the work of Christ, 
and his thought of Jesus making reconciliation in 
heaven possible, rests upon his vivid ideas of a world 
of warring spiritual beings existing in the heavenly 
spheres. When men learn true knowledge in terms 
of God’s ethical will, they will lead a life worthy of 
God’s intentions, and thus grow in understanding 
of God’s purposes. Paul directs his shafts against 
those who claim that a spurious and superficial 
knowledge, dissociated from the moral will of God 
revealed in Jesus, can save men. 


In modern terms it is the religious teacher deny- 
ing that scientific knowledge is sufficient of itself 
to bring happiness and peace to men. Only in moral 
devotion to the will of God as revealed by Jesus 
do “all things hold together.” 
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A TEACHING PLAN 


By Donald M. Maynard 


Professor of Religious Education, Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Basic needs of men 
1. An answer to fundamental questions about 
life 
2. Knowledge of what is right and wrong 
3. Desire and power to do the right 
4. Means of renewing energies of mind and 
spirit 
B. Early Christians and Jesus 
1. Found that he met their needs 
2. Ideas about him grew out of experience 
with him 
a. Distinction between “Jesus” and “Christ” 
b. Viewpoints of the Gospels and of Paul 


C. Jesus meets needs only of those who 
1. Believe in him and his teachings 
2. Take him seriously 
8. Are united in fellowship and action with 
other Christians 


D. The question of the ages and supremely of 
this hour 


Your Purpose 


You begin today a unit of three lessons on the 
general theme of “The Eternal Christ and the Holy 
Spirit,” the purpose of which is “to guide adults 
in their understanding of Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
not so much technically but as the spiritual core 
of world order.” 


Your primary purpose today is to show what 
Christ has meant to Christians through the centur- 
ies and what he can mean to men and women and 
the world today. It is to be hoped that the members 
of the class will be especially impressed by the in- 
escapable fact that the meaning of Christ for them 
as individuals depends upon the extent to which they 
take him and his teachings seriously. 


Guiding the Discussion 


Begin the period by reminding the class that 
many questions about life and the world in which 
we live come to thoughtful men and women, but 
that there is one question which, if answered, would 
do much to answer most of the others. Let them 
suggest what this question is. It may or may not be 
obvious to them that the question is this: Is the 
Creator of the Universe a personal God who is con- 
cerned about the welfare of individuals and about 
moral values? Or, as several of our writers state 
it, “Is the Creator Christlike?” If the answer is 
in the affirmative, it makes all the difference in the 
world, as Cox suggests. If the Creator is not Christ- 
like, if creation is the result simply of a blind, 
mechanical force that has no concern for individuals 
or for moral values, then indeed must despair fill 
the hearts of us all. 


Note other questions that come to thoughtful in- 
dividuals: Is there any purpose in life for mankind 
as a whole? For me individually? Are there some 


eternal or absolute rights and wrongs, or is goodness 
always relative? How can we determine what is 
right and wrong? Is this life all that there is to 
man’s existence or does he live on after death? Let 
members of the class list other questions that seem 
to them to be significant. Stress the fact that al- 
though man can temporarily put out of his mind 
the wistful desire to know the answers to these 
questions, he cannot erase them completely from 
his thought. As long as these questions remain 
unanswered, there will persist an inner restlessness. 


Remind your class that it is not enough to know 
what is right. One must also have the desire and 
the ability to do the right. Socrates felt that if 
men knew the right, they would inevitably do it. 
History has proven to be a tragic witness to the 
falseness of his judgment. Paul knew better. He 
confessed that he did not do that which he knew 
he should do. The problem of motivation is one of 
the most baffling problems of our day. 


“The Bread of Life” (Wesley Quarterly) reminds 
us of another need. The author says, “It is not only 
the body that is exhausted by the day’s work. All 
the energies of mind and heart are equally in need 
of renewal. The mere act of living is a tax upon all 
the higher powers of our natures. It wastes our 
resources of hope and courage, our faith in the 
worth of our work and the worth of our fellow men. 
I scarcely need remind you how keenly men have 
felt this exhaustion of experience.” 

Help the members of your class realize that the 
needs you have just described were just as real to 
first-century men and women as they are to us today. 
Then picture as vividly as you can imaginary con- 
tacts of these men and women with Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Note that many must never have stopped to 
listen to him; others heard him indifferently or 
with hostility. Those who listened to him with open 
minds and eager hearts, however, found in him 
and his teachings the answers to the perplexing 
problems of life. Jesus proved to be “the bread of 
life.” Read John 6:35-36. 

If you desire, you may want to take each of the 
needs mentioned above and show how Jesus met 
each one. Let members of the class give suggestions 
as to how he does so. You will find in the lesson 
materials helpful comments, also. The following 
are examples: 


1. Christ and God. Jesus gets the idea of God 
away from vague abstractions and gives him con- 
crete qualities that we can understand. “Our Christ” 
(Wesley Quarterly) notes that “Jesus makes God 
clear and definite and understandable in his own 
simple yet profound life.” He teaches us that God is 
dedicated to the service of mankind, that he is 
interested in each one and is patient and forgiving. 
He is tremendously concerned about moral and 
spiritual values. See Cox (Adult Student). 


2. Christ and Purpose for Living. Rowlingson 
notes that Christ shows the totality of God’s moral 
will for mankind. As we know God’s will, we find 
that for us as individuals there is a purpose in life 
and a goal for living. Christ, therefore, gives direc- 
tion to our lives. See Redus (Adult Student). 


3. Christ and Conduct. If God is like Christ and 
concerned with moral values, then the universe 
backs us in our struggle to achieve the ideals that 
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Christ has set before us. Granting that there is 
sense in which goodness is relative, that is, d 
termined by a particular situation, it also is tr 
that there are some moral absolutes. Hatred 
individuals, vindictiveness, selfishness, greed, ir 
purity, are never right. Cox (Adult Student) not 
the significance of this when he says, “If we inve 
our lives in trying to create a decent society, ar 
if the struggle seems long and hard, there is cor 
fort in the thought that our impulses are ground: 
in the nature of God and our efforts are in acco! 
with his will for the world.” 


“Our Christ” (Wesley Quarterly) notes th: 
Christ made clear the ideals and levels of conduc 
God expects us to have thoughts that are clea: 
high, constructive. We must be genuine and humb! 
in spirit, sensitive to the needs of others. 


Let members of the class indicate how they d: 
termine what is right or wrong. To what exter 
are the following criteria valid: the teachings « 
Jesus; the experience of the race as manifested i 
tradition, laws, and customs; one’s own individu: 
experience; the welfare of individuals. 


4. Christ and Motivation. Cox (Adult Student 
reminds us that the Cross has the power to repr¢ 
duce in society those who love liberty, justice, an 
humanity, more than life. 


Theology Springs From Experience 


Be sure to note the comment in the Biblic: 
Background that because Jesus had proved to b 
the giver of light and life, his early follower 
were able to think of him in divine terms. I 
other words, theology springs from experienc« 
Point out the distinction between the terms “Christ 
and “Jesus,” Jesus being the name of the Man o 
Galilee and Christ being the English equivalen 
of the Greek word meaning Messiah, “the anointed.’ 
The title “Christ” was not applied to Jesus until hi 
followers began to think of him as the Messiah 
certainly not before a time very late in his ministr) 
and not generally until after his death. 


Read the Biblical Background carefully an 
present the basic ideas in it to the class in your ow! 
words. 


It is exceedingly important that members of th« 
class realize the truth of Redus’ (Adult Student) 
statement that the ability of Jesus to meet our need 
is in proportion to our understanding of him anc 
our willingness to believe. To be sure, loyalty t 
him need not wait upon a complete understanding 
of him, but neither can true loyalty stop without 
continuous effort at larger understanding of his 
nature and message. We must take Christ seriously 
if he is to mean anything to us. Let the class sug- 
gest some of the things it may mean to take him 
seriously. Will it involve genuine concern for the 
welfare of specific individuals we know, unselfish- 
ness, the overcoming of racial prejudice and class 
consciousness, and active participation in the work 
of the Church? If Christ is not meaning very much 
to us these days, let’s ask ourselves why. 

Redus (Adult Student) notes that the question, 
“What do you think of the Christ,” is in reality the 
central question of human life. Close the period by 


noting that it is not only the question of the ages 
but supremely the question of this particular hour. 
A civilization that rejects him cannot survive. 


New Settings for Old Truths 


By Charles E. Schofield 
Editor, Adult Publications 


It is clear that if we are going to live with any 
degree of satisfaction or success in this world we 
need to make up our minds what kind of world it is. 
Nobody, in his right mind, would think of stepping 
out of an upstairs window expecting to float off into 
space. We would know that, should we do this fool- 
ish thing, we would tumble headlong to the ground 
and wind up with serious bruises and probably 
broken bones. Nobody, who is sane, would think 
of drinking carbolic acid or putting potassium 
cyanide on his breakfast food. We know that that 
kind of experimental diet would be the end of all 
breakfasts for us. We go to a doctor and follow 
his advice because we are confident that he knows 
what kind of world this is and what kind of crea- 
tures we are. 

That is the thing that the author of the Gospel 
of John and the Apostle are driving at in the selec- 
tions from the Scripture that form the background 
of our lesson today. When we ask just what we 
believe about Jesus, we are raising a question that 
involves much more than curiosity about a character 
that played an important role in history. We are 
doing much more than inquiring into the nature of 
our private opinions. We are asking about what kind 
of a world we believe it is in which we are living. 

The most serious skepticism that we have to 
reckon with today is the serious doubts that many 
people entertain as to whether the way of living 
that is described in the New Testament, in the 
teaching of Jesus and the apostles, is a practicable 
way to live. There does not appear to be much argu- 
ment about the desirability of putting the Sermon 
on the Mount into practice. The question is “Will it 
work?” “You just can’t be a Christian in the kind 
of job I have,” was the deeply troubled lament of 
one desperately honest young man. What kind of 
world is this, anyway? 

The answer which our Christian faith offers is 
clear: This is the kind of world that finds its clear- 
est definition in the character and spirit of Jesus. 
In the long last, the only way of living that gears 
in with the ongoing processes of life is a way of 
living that is consistently Christian. This is not 
to say that there are not powerful forces working 
in this world that are radically opposed to the Chris- 
tian ideal. But these are only surface eddies. 


“He is the image of the invisible God. ... In him 
all things hold together . . . that in everything he 
might be pre-eminent.” Just as life is nourished 
and sustained only as we maintain those conditions 
of proper eating and of alternation of activity and 
rest that are fundamnetal to health, so we may hope 
to realize the deepest satisfactions and find available 
power to meet the demands of today’s work and 
tomorrow’s unforeseen emergency only as we organ- 
ize our living in obedience to the spirit and example 
of Jesus. 
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Feb. 8: CHRIST IN THE LIFE OF 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 20:26-28; JOHN 16:33; 
HEBREWS 4:15-16. 


The resurrection of Jesus brought in its wake the 
consciousness on the part of the disciples that they 
continued to have fellowship with Jesus. They ex- 
pressed this in various ways, Paul’s statements 
about “Christ who lives in me” being perhaps the 
most obvious. There is much room in this area of 
Christ mysticism for ambiguity, mainly because the 
experience is not one capable of exact definition, 
certainly to one who does not share the experience. 
A more profitable approach to the fact is to concen- 
trate upon the results of the influence of Christ in 
a human life; this is the point at which the New 
Testament is most clear. The resurrection of Jesus, 
however it be explained, produced spiritual and 
moral vitality in the lives of those who experienced 
it, and Christ’s continuing influence brought forth 
fruits which testify to the potency of the experience. 
It is these fruits which bear witness to the reality 
of such experiences. 

One type of effect was that of peace, equanimity, 
courage, and similar inner qualities. John 16:33 
18 a classic expression of this. Interpreting Jesus’ 
words in John’s Gospel as the expression of the 
total meaning of Jesus for the author, we may see 
in these words the effect which the continuing pres- 
ence of Jesus had upon him. He and his contempo- 
raries knew tribulation. They were living in a time 
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when the Roman government was unfriendly to 
the Christians, sometime close to Domitian’s per- 
secution in the closing years of the first century. 
Their neighbors were often suspicious of them. The 
Christians had to suffer for their faith, and many 
had faced martyrdom with courage. They had 
learned in experience that faith in Christ produced 
inner strength which was superior to any trial. 
They had learned the same thing in facing the 
everyday tribulations common to mankind. Despite 
difficulties, they possessed that inner dynamic which 
made them moral victors over circumstance, a qual- 
ity which eventually influenced many of their con- 
temporaries to realize that they had that for which 
they longed. Paul the persecutor was undoubtedly 
impressed with that inner stability in Stephen and 
others whom he persecuted, and it may well have 
contributed to his conversion. 


In Hebrews 4:15-16 another New Testament 
writer sets forth a similar idea. He is reminded of 
Jesus’ moral victory. Tempted like other men, he 
yet resisted temptation to achieve the perfect moral 
life. Because of that he is able to act as high priest. 
The author has in mind the Jewish ritual system 
in which the high priest appeared before God as 
the representative of the people to seek atonement 
for their sins. The writer thinks of Jesus as ful- 
filling that function for men, in a manner far supe- 
rior to the Jewish high priest, by constantly being 
in the presence of God in heaven. Thus Christ is 
able to meet man’s desperate need for forgiveness 
and mercy, as conditions of moral renewal. He has 
made access to God’s grace easier, and thus has 
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opened the way for more dynamic moral living. ‘I 
Christians to whom the Letter to the Hebrews v 
sent were apparently backsliding. They needed so 
stimulation to renewed vitality in the faith. 1 
appeal to the example of Jesus as one who had hi 
self overcome temptation combines with his pries 
office to offer them the encouragement they need: 
Because he had overcome, they should try; and th 
could achieve. If Jesus’ perfection was Utopi: 
at least they could be courageous in the face 

their opponents who were undermining their mora 


Matthew 20:26-28 stresses the importance of 
life of service as testifying to the impact of t 
living Christ. It is Jesus’ own example which 
portrayed, as in the passage from Hebrews. T 
request of the Zebedee family is answered by t! 
statement that positions of authority in the kin 
dom of God go automatically to those who have m 
the ethical conditions of service to humanity. Tri 
greatness in the Kingdom means something co 
trary to popular estimates in terms of the arbitra: 
authority which rulers have over their subject 
The one test of greatness is contribution to humai 
ity’s real needs. Jesus himself says that his missic 
is to serve in that manner, even to the extent « 
giving his life “as a ransom for many.” It is n 
exactly clear in what way the word “ransom” shou! 
be taken, except that it implies the necessity upo 
his part of sacrificial service for humanity. Hi 
death was the ultimate expression of his self-givin 
for the redemption of others. The implication fo 
those who read Matthew’s Gospel when it appeare 
years later would obviously have been that Jesu 
required similar actions from them. Greatness i 
Christian terms was established for all time in term 
of a reproduction of Jesus’ example. 

Returning to the thought of the first paragraph 
the implication also is that as one reproduces Jesus 
ethical ideals he comes nearer to the living Christ 
Not all may share the intense mystical consciousnes 
of Paul, but every disciple may—and must—knov 
the living Christ in terms of correspondence wit! 
his ethical will. Through such a fellowship of mo 
tive and action Christ makes his presence known— 
in us and through us. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Experiencing the living Christ 
1. Through mystical consciousness of his 
presence 
2. Through contact with those in whom he 
lives 
8. By reproducing his ethical ideals 
B. Christ brings to his followers 
1. A desire to serve others 
a. Because of love rather than duty 
b. Specific individuals rather than mankind 
in general 
c. Continuously rather than spasmodically 
2. Sense of confidence and trust in God 


3. The spirit of generous forgiveness 
4. A sense of inward peace and triumphant 
calm 
a. Refusal to be worried by trifles 
b. Vital fellowship with God 
c. Awareness of adequate strength for any 
crisis 
C. Christians determine whether Christ lives for 
others 


Your Purpose 


If you have been teaching the International Les- 
son Series for any length of time, you undoubtedly 
have been impressed and perhaps somewhat 
bothered by the frequency with which certain basic 
Christian truths are encountered. Important as they 
are, their reiteration Sunday after Sunday will tend 


to become monotonous and, unless you guard against - 


it, the class session may be given over primarily to 
the mouthing of pious platitudes that have a sooth- 
ing effect upon its members and reinforce their 
spiritual complacency. It is this very complacency 
that must be uprooted if the Gospel is to mean to 
them and to the world what it should. 


There are at least three ways by which you can 
give variety and interest to your class discussions. 
The first is to spend some time each Sunday con- 
sidering the Scripture passages and the situations 
that produced them. The second is to pick out from 
the lesson materials and the Lesson Outline ideas 
that you have not stressed before and to give most 
of your attention to them. The third is to face 
frankly the implications of the particular truth you 
are stressing for life today. If you do this, you are 
certain to get into some controversial questions, 
but after all, if Christian men and women cannot 
face controversial issues with the spirit of Christ, 
there isn’t much hope for society. You will find, 
for example, that Sunday after Sunday, Cox (Adult 
Student) suggests the implications of the Gospel 
for capital and labor. The whole problem of race 
prejudice is tremendously important. If you get 
into these problems, your class may not be soothing 
but it certainly will be vital. 


You will find in the lesson today certain emphases 
that were made last Sunday. In keeping with the 
above suggestion, select for your discussion that 
which you feel will have significance and vitality for 
members of your class. They should leave the class 
with a new sense of what Christ expects of them 
and of what he can mean to them. 


Guiding the Discussion 


Begin the period by noting Rowlingson’s comment 
that the resurrection brought to the disciples the 
realization that they could have a continuing fellow- 
ship with the Christ. One of the basic convictions 
of Christians is that Christ is alive and that men 
may experience him as a living personality. Never- 
theless, many Christians are somewhat confused as 
to just what it means to experience the living Christ. 
You may want to let members of the class suggest 
ways by which they think one may contact the 
living Christ today. 

The Biblical Background refers to the mystical 
consciousness of Christ that Paul had an aware- 























ness that caused him to speak of “Christ who lives 
in me.” This mystical awareness may come about 
through constant meditation upon the life and spirit 
and teachings of Jesus. As one meditates thus 
with the conviction that Jesus is a living spirit, 
there may come to him at times a vivid sense of the 
presence of Christ in his own life. It is an experience 
that is difficult to describe, but it is very real and 
meaningful to the one who has it. 


There are many who, because of temperament, 
will find it difficult to have this mystical awareness 
of Christ. Fortunately, there are other ways of 
coming in contact with him. Redus (Adult Student) 
says we know Christ most intimately through those 
who have gained something of his nature in them- 
selves. And the Biblical Background reminds us 
that “not all may share the intense mystical con- 
sciousness of Paul, but every disciple may—and 
must—know the living Christ in terms of correspon- 
dence with his ethical will. 

Let members of the class suggest some of the 
results of the influence of the living Christ in a 
human life. Then read the Scripture passage, 
Matthew 20:26-28, with its emphasis upon service 
to others. Note that there are altogether too many 
so-called Christians who serve others from a sense 
of duty. It will be interesting to find out if members 
of the class think service from a sense of duty is 
Christian service. Stress the fact that Christian 
service is based upon the spirit of love rather than 
of duty. 

It is so easy for Christians to express in words 
their love for everybody and then treat individuals 
with scorn, condescension, or even hostility. Be 
specific as you think of what Christian service 
should mean (1) in the home, (2) in labor relations, 
see Cox, (Adult Student), (3) in dealing with the 
poor and the sick, (4) in international relationships. 
There may be other areas you wish to consider also. 

One of the problems most of us face is that under 
the inspiration of a great personality or a great 
meeting, we resolve to serve our fellow men more 
effectively. We begin our service with enthusiasm 
and vigor, but frequently we do not finish what we 
start. It may be that at some time in the past your 
own class made plans for some service activity that 
were never carried out. If so, note this fact. 

Read Hebrews 4:15-16 as a Scriptural basis for 
the confidence and trust in God that Jesus brings to 
those who believe in him. The articles in Wesley 
Quarterly will be helpful at this point. 

“Christian Living” reminds us that a Christian 
should have the spirit of generous forgiveness, 
and suggests its importance for the world scene. 
The author has some interesting questions that 
you may want to ask the class. For example, “Is 
forgiveness a wise attitude if the one wishing to be 
forgiven is unrepentant? ... Should forgiveness be 
withheld from those who continue to defend their 
mistakes?” 

Several of the lesson writers place great emphasis 
upon the sense of inward peace and triumphant 
calm that Christ brings to his followers. Read John 
16:33, and then let members of the class suggest 
some of the reasons why Christians should have this 
inward peace and poise. Be sure to note the emphasis 
in “Christian Living” upon the ability of a Chris- 
tian to “put things, routine, the exaggeration of 


trifles, the mere mechanics of living, into their 
right place in his scale of values. Many of us miss 
living because we are all the time concerned with 
the machinery of living.” 

In this discussion use experiences with which 
members of the class are familiar. “Christian Liv- 
ing” for example, mentions those who are upset 
for the entire day if a late train makes them miss 
their connection, or if the restaurant does not serve 
butter! Members of the class may be willing to 
indicate some of the “‘little things” that bother them 
unduly. 

Both the Biblical Background and Redus (Adult 
Student) note that the Christian faith produces an 
inner strength which makes one a moral victor over 
any circumstance. The Christian may face adver- 
sity, sorrow, and disappointment with calmness and 
poise because he knows God is with him. As Redus 
quotes, he has “not the poise of a sheltered tree but 
of an oak, deep-rooted, storm-strengthened, and 
free.” Give examples of those you have known who 
have had this faith that overcomes the world. 

The closing moments of the period may be given 
over to a frank facing of the fact that many of 
us will find the living Christ only as we sense his 
presence in our own individual lives. As we are 
kind, understanding, patient, forgiving, and sensi- 
tive to social ills, others may see Christ in us with- 
out our uttering a word. Each member of your class 
is a living witness of the living Christ. 

You may want to close the period with a state- 
ment issued by the Jersualem Conference many 
years ago: “We believe in a Christian world, we 
know nothing better; we can be content with noth- 
ing less. We cannot live without Christ and we can- 
not bear to think of other men living without him. 
Christ is our motive, and Christ is our end; we 
must give nothing less, and we can give nothing 
more.” 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Charles E. Schofield 


We often use the figure of speech, ‘“‘a fish out of 
water” to describe a person who does not feel at 
home in the situation in which he finds himself. 
When a fish is thrown out upon the bank, or into 
the bottom of the boat, it frantically flops about; 
until it has completely exhausted itself, struggling 
to make its way back into its native habitat, the 
stream, or the lake, or the ocean from which it has 
been taken. 

There are a good many people who feel equally 
ill at ease when they find themselves caught pub- 
licly subscribing to some expression of the Chris- 
tian ideal. The trouble is, they find, that that is 
not the way in which business normally operates. 
People, in the “real world” have to “look out for 
number one.” And if a man does not look out 
for himself, someone is certain to take advantage 
of him. This is a world, they think, in which the 
nation that can command the largest body of armed 
forces, the heaviest weight of armament, and, now, 
particularly, that can control the use of atomic 
weapons and air power, is certain to win the de- 
cision. We find ourselves in situations in which a 
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strict adherence to the truth threatens to put | 
at a disadvantage. We cannot take our competito: 
statements at face value. We must constantly lox 
behind the obvious meaning of what is said for t! 
concealed purpose that prompted the saying. ‘| 
make the rule, “Let what you say be simply ‘ye 
or ‘no,’” our governing practice means to let ou 
selves in for no end of difficulty. 

It all grows out of our failure to find ourselv« 
in the kind of a world to which we really belon;: 
It has not occurred to us that the real root of o1 
embarrassment is just the fact that those who ha\ 
set the pattern for the rest of the world are di: 
regarding some of the fundamental principles th: 
govern the way that world really works. Let th 
timing of a gasoline motor get out of adjustmen 
and the motor will still run, after a fashion, but it i 
logy, it heats up without generating anything lik 
the power it ought to produce. Let the gears tha 
make the essential connection between the source 
of power and the work to be done fall out of adjust 
ment, through worn or improperly installed bear 


ow 


A New Testament 
(CONTINUE! 


tians. An uncounted number of streams of though 
and influence have poured into the Christian curren 
in the course of twenty centuries. Economic theories 
social philosophies, and political concepts have founc 
their way into the thinking of Christians until mod 
ern Christianity consists of a melange made up of a 
bewildering mixture of thought and behavior. From 
time to time the Church has attempted to get back 
to the original truths of the Gospel as taught by 
Jesus, and has written creeds which were intended 
to express Jesus’ idea of the kingdom. But it has 
always happened that in the course of time these 
creeds have been outgrown, if not outworn, and by 
that time their language has come to have a sanctity 
which forbade all investigation. The result has been 
that anyone who proposed to make a scholarly re- 
search in the hope of recovering the basic message 
of Jesus has been called a profaner of the faith. 

No generation has ever been in greater need of 
a fearless and reverent scholarship than ours. In 
the midst of such an upheaval as the one through 
which we are floundering it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we shall know exactly what Jesus 
said, and what he meant when he said it, if we are 
to follow him with any hope of salvation and 
redemption. 

This means that we must go back of the teachings 
of John Wesley, Martin Luther, and even back of 
those godly men who wrote the Apostles’ Creed. 
John Wesley, we know, was almost violently opposed 
to the American Revolution because his conception 
of Christianity did not include an appreciation of 
democracy. Martin Luther, we know, was almost 
equally opposed to the struggles of the peasants in 
behalf of social justice because his concept of Chris- 
tianity did not include the field of economic morals. 
The authors of the Apostles’ Creed, in similar fash- 


ings, and there will be a clash of grating mechan- 
isms and the motor will move by sudden fits and 
starts. May it not be that the basic reason for all 
of the tension and conflict in our disordered world 
today is just that it is a disordered world? It is 
suffering from a major disorder at the source. 

It is only when we bring our whole life into har- 
monious adjustment with the will and purpose of 
God, as we find it revealed in the life and teachings 
of Jesus, that the clashing gears begin to ‘“‘mesh” 
smoothly and we find power released for genuinely 
effective living. The great church leader, Augus- 
tine, had caught one of the most profound truths of 
life when he wrote, ‘“‘Thou has made us for thyself, 
O God, and our souls are restless until we rest in 
Thee.” The spirit of the world sets every man seek- 
ing to get the better of his neighbor. “Not so shall 
it be among you,” said Jesus. It is no wonder that 
“in the world you have tribulation.” The whole 
world is out of gear. It is only in Christ “that you 
may have peace.” It is only when the spirit and 
purpose of our life is truly “at one” with that of 
God, that we develop that serenity and quiet con- 
fidence that we vainly seek elsewhere. 


ow 


‘lea for Scbolarship 


‘ROM PAGE 4) 


ion, wrote in an unscientific age to men who had 
never been trained to think through on spiritual 
matters according to the scientific method. 

It is a common belief among all Christians, re- 
gardless of their creedal bias or social environment, 
that the teachings of Jesus are an outline of the 
one way in which humanity can be organized and 
life can be made to work. But to know exactly what 
Jesus preached and taught we must depend upon 
faithful and fearless scholarship. It was in behalf 
of that that the author of Second Timothy plead 
at the beginning of the second century. It is in 
behalf of that that we plead, in the midst of the 
twentieth century. 

“Study to show thyself approved unto God, work- 
men that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth.” 


They Once Called It Original Sin! 


The natural life in each of us is something self- 
centered, something that wants to be petted and 
admired, to take advantage of other lives, to exploit 
the whole universe. And specially it wants to be left 
to itself: to keep well away from anything better or 
stronger or higher than it, anything that might 
make it feel small. It’s afraid of the light and air 
of the spiritual world, just as people who’ve been 
brought up to be dirty are afraid of a bath. And 
in a sense it’s quite right. It knows that if the 
spiritual life gets hold of it, all its self-centredness 
and self-will are going to be killed and it’s ready to 
fight tooth and nail to avoid that.—From Beyond 
Personality, by C. S. Lewis; 1945; The Macmillan 
Company. 
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Feb. 15: THE POWER OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 1:8; 2:1-4; GALATIANS 5:22-26. 


In analyzing the meaning of the Holy Spirit in 
the New Testament it is of the highest importance 
to avoid reading back some later doctrine of the 
Trinity into the interpretation. A doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, when rightly interpreted, has a very 
important place in Christian trinitarian thought, 
but later theological developments must not be taken 
as a standard for New Testament conceptions. In 
the earliest Christian literature the term “Holy 
Spirit” (with its equivalent “Spirit”) is a way of 
describing an experience. It is an interpretation of 
something which has happened in the life of the 
person which he explains as due to the action of 
God’s Spirit. 

Various effects were attributed to the action of 
the Spirit. In Acts 2:1-4 we are introduced to a 
highly emotional result. Some important group ex- 
perience occurred, described by Luke in the symbols 
of sound and light—characteristic elements in sim- 
ilar experiences. At the time that the event took 
place those who experienced it were probably not 
exactly certain of the details; they were convinced 
that God had acted. The interpretation which was 
placed upon the occurrence was that God’s Spirit 
had manifested itself in their midst. The one aspect 
that seems to have been remembered as significant 
in the experience is what Luke calls speaking “in 
other tongues” (2:4). It seems probable, when we 
analyze the implications of the full story and its 
results, that what occurred was the glossalalia or 
“speaking in tongues” which Paul deals with in I 
Corinthians 12 through 14, and which was charac- 
teristic of early Christian emotionalism and familiar 
to us today among some religious groups. It re- 
sulted when high emotional tension, which blocked 
the normal avenues of expression, was relieved by 
allowing the emotion to boil over in unintelligible 
utterances addressed to God. The early Christians 
said it was God’s Spirit at work. Paul claimed to 
speak with tongues, and it was a well-known phe- 
nomenon in the Christian assemblies in the earliest 
period. 


Of much greater importance, as Paul well recog- 
nized in I Corinthians 14 and elsewhere, was the 
work of the Spirit in other types of experience. 
Acts 1:8 represents in a summary fashion the 
realization of the early Christians that God’s Spirit 
was leading them to evangelization. The renewal 
of confidence in Jesus through the resurrection 
brought the disciples together expectantly, and by 
means of that response God was able to stir them 
to the task of spreading the Gospel. Acts 1:8 is an 
idealized statement of their first conceptions, since 
the New Testament record shows that the idea of 
a complete Gentile mission dawned but slowly, and 
was resisted by certain elements in the Jerusalem 
church (cf. Acts 15 and Galatians 2). But the 
interpretation is sound that as the idea of spreading 
the Gospel over the world gradually dawned upon 


them, it was due to God working in their minds 
through the Spirit. 

The speech of Peter in Acts 2:14ff should be 
consulted here to remind us that intelligent preach- 
ing, in contrast to the unintelligible gibberish of 
tongues, was attributed to the Spirit. Speaking with 
tongues gave to outsiders the impression that the 
Christians were intoxicated. Peter said they were, 
but with God’s Spirit; and so far as Peter was con- 
cerned, it produced a discourse proclaiming their 
newly-formulated faith in God’s vindication of 
Jesus. Paul’s discussion in I Corinthians 14 is in- 
structive also. There he contrasts tongues with 
prophecy, his main point being that in the meetings 
of the Christians intelligent discourse is far more 
valuable than volatile and senseless spilling out of 
emotions. It is not insignificant that intelligent 
speech was attributed as much to the Spirit as was 
the gibberish of tongues. 


Galatians 5:22-26 suggests another dominant 
trend in the New Testament, that is, to attribute 
right conduct to the Spirit. Paul thought of “flesh” 
and “Spirit” in conflict. The flesh was that part of 
human nature through which sin entered into man, 
while Spirit was that divine endowment in the 
inner man which enabled one to reproduce the fruits 
of God’s character. In our terms we might say that 
the Spirit is the activity of God which gives ideas 
as to what‘he desires in conduct and also the power 
to move toward their fulfillment in living. Living 
by the Spirit is to reproduce the qualities of char- 
acter consistent with Christ’s revelation of God. 
Belonging to Christ in that manner, the passions 
of the flesh are overcome and man is delivered from 
“the body of death” to which sin in the flesh con- 
signs him. In I Corinthians 13 we have Paul’s 
emphasis at its best. After treating all the various 
ways in which the Spirit manifests itself in the 
lives of the Christians, he goes on to say that the 
ultimate test of the possession of God’s Spirit is a 
life motivated by love. Every other gift of the 
Spirit is valueless without that sympathy and con- 
cern for others which are the Spirit’s greatest gifts. 
Thus the Christian will be known, not primarily by 
overemotionalism at revival meetings, but mainly 
by his steady love of men in life’s daily round. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 
LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The Holy Spirit 
1. A confusing idea to many 
2. Describes an experience 
3. May be thought of as 
a. The spirit of Christ 
b. The spirit or activity of God 
c. The third person in the Trinity 
B. The Holy Spirit in the thought of 
1. The early Hebrews 
2. The early Church 
a. It came at Pentecost and thereafter at 
intervals 
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b. Largely associated with miraculous 
activities 
3. Paul 
a. An abiding principle of life 
b. Not personalized 
c. Comes to individual at baptism 
d. Associated with all necessary and hono 
able activity 
C. The fruits of the spirit 
1. Desirable personal qualities 
2. Insight into God’s will 
3. Inspiration and power to meet human nee 


D. Belief in Holy Spirit today gives vitality ‘ 
religion 


Your Purpose 


You have an opportunity today to help member 
of your class clarify their thinking with respect t 
the meaning of the term, “the Holy Spirit.” A 
part of your preparation for teaching today you ma 
want to talk to your pastor about this topic an 
get suggestions from him. At least you can fin 
out just what he means when he refers to the Hol) 
Spirit in his sermons. 


Guiding the Discussion 


You may want to begin the period by presenting 
in lecture form the ideas found in the early part 
of the lesson outline. A more interesting approach, 
however, would seem to be to announce to the class 
the lesson topic, to read Acts 1:8, and then let them 
give their ideas as to what is meant by the reference 
to the Holy Spirit. 

It is suggested in the outline that the idea of the 
Holy Spirit is confusing to many present-day Chris- 
tians. Perhaps this assumption is false, and it 
would be interesting to know whether members of 
the class agree or disagree with it. Whether they 
do or do not is not particularly significant. It is 
important, however, that they realize that “new eras 
demand new words. A fundamental truth abides, 
but the way that truth is described and explained 
at one point in history may differ from the way it 
is described three centuries later” (“Our Helper,” 
Wesley Quarterly). 

Remind the class that two Sundays ago you noted 
that theology springs from experience. The idea of 
the Holy Spirit conforms to that pattern in that it 
reflects an experience that men had. “The Holy 
Spirit” (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us that men 
have been aware from the beginning of a power 
which entered into their lives from time to time. 
The early disciples were conscious that something 
new had entered into their experience, the new ele- 
ment being an overwhelming sense of divine power. 
Rowlingson notes that “in the earliest Christian 
literature the term ‘Holy Spirit’... is a way of 
describing an experience. It is an interpretation of 
something which has happened in the life of the 
person which he explains as due to the action of 
God’s Spirit.” 

There would seem to be at least three ways of 
describing the Holy Spirit. It may be thought of 
as the Spirit of Christ. Redus implies that many of 
the early Christians so identified it. 


Another viewpoint is that the Holy Spirit is the 
Spirit of a Christlike God at work in the world. 
You may want to read one or more of the following 
statements found in the lesson material for today: 


1. “In our terms we might say that the Spirit is 
the activity of God which gives ideas as to what he 
desires in conduct and also the power to move 
toward their fulfillment in living.” (Rowlingson) 


2. The Holy Spirit “is the life of God at work in 
the world and in the soul of man.” (“The Holy 
Spirit,” Wesley Quarterly.) 

3. The Holy Spirit is “the personal influence of 
God in our lives. (“Our Helper,” Wesley Quarterly.) 


4. “Belief in the Holy Spirit is belief in the 
present and continuing activity of God in the world. 
This includes the belief in the living and indwelling 
Christ.” (Redus, Adult Student.) 


It is suggested that you mention the idea of the 
Holy Spirit as the third person of the Trinity, al- 
though this particular viewpoint is not the topic 
for discussion today. 


Viewpoints Vary 


Redus (Adult Student) reminds us that the He- 
brews looked forward to a time when God “would 
pour out [his] Spirit upon all flesh” (Joel 2:28) 
and not merely on certain favored individuals. They 
felt that the Messiah would be the vehicle of this 
Spirit. It is not strange, therefore, that the early 
Christian Church believed that Pentecost marked the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. The experience there 
marked the fulfillment of an ancient hope and dream. 

It should be noted, however, that the early Church 
seemed to assume that the Holy Spirit came at 
intervals and, as Redus says, “in powerful blasts.” 
Furthermore, it was associated almost entirely with 
miraculous activity. The speaking in tongues at 
Pentecost, is an example. This would seem to be 
the time to read Acts 2:1-4, noting the comments 
of Rowlingson concerning the experience there 
recorded. There are groups even today where 
speaking of tongues is a more or less common oc- 
currence. What do members of the class think of 
this practice? 

Several lesson writers remind us that although 
the early Church accepted the speaking of tongues 
as an evidence of the Spirit, there were several 
leaders who recognized that other fruits of the 
Spirit were more to be desired. Rowlingson notes 
the speech of Peter in Acts 2:14ff, in which intelli- 
gent preaching, in contrast to the unintelligible 
gibberish of tongues, is attributed to the Spirit. 

Give special attention to the idea of the Holy 
Spirit held by Paul. Redus notes that for him the 
Holy Spirit was an abiding principle of life, rather 
than an experience that came at intervals. He does 
not seem to have personalized the Spirit, although 
he always thinks of Jesus Christ, God, and the 
Spirit together. He felt the Holy Spirit came to an 
individual at baptism, and thereafter inspired all 
necessary and normal activity, rather than just the 
abnormal or unusual. 

Love was to him the supreme manifestation and 
the necessary accompaniment of living by the Spirit. 

A considerable portion of the class time should be 
given over to a consideration of the fruits of the 
Spirit. Read Galatians 5:22-26. You may want to 
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pick out certain qualities such as long-suffering, 
self-control, meekness, and lack of envy and show 
their implications for life today. “Our Helper,” 
(Wesley Quarterly) and Cox (Adult Student) list 
the following fruits of the Spirit: 


1. A high joy, an enthusiasm for life and its 
meaning, a hearty appreciation of life’s privi- 
leges and of its wonder. 


2. An assurance of God’s constancy and thought- 
fulness. 


3. A sense of what is significant in life. 
4. Self-control—a design for living. 


5. Boldness, assurance, confidence in the message 
and life of Jesus. 


6. No more quarreling and bickering. Unity and 
harmony and fellowship. 


7. Sharing one’s possessions with others. 


8. Elimination of distinctions as to orders and 
priorities. 


Close the period by stressing the fact that the 
belief in the Holy Spirit or that God is actually at 
work in the world today, gives a much needed vital- 
ity to religion, a vitality that we desperately need 
today. (See Redus, Adult Student.) 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Charles E. Schofield 


It is a not uncommon thing, in driving along a 
highway, to come upon tall poles carrying heavily in- 
sulated wire, and carrying a warning sign, printed 
in large letters: “DANGER—100,000 volts.” And 
we know that those wires are heavily charged with 
tremendous power. Somewhere, it may be hundreds 
of miles away, on a water-power site or where 
powerful steam turbines are at work, the generators 
are releasing power. And through these channels, 
provided by the wires, this power is carried to the 
plants where machinery is waiting the application 
of this power to get essential work done. 

Some years ago a strange thing happened in the 
city of Hammond, Indiana. The power company 
discovered that the wires which should be carrying 
a powerful current of electrical energy through the 
city were dead. The power line was carrying the 
charge where it entered the town; and it was very 
much alive where the line left the city limits. But 
for a considerable distance, within the city limits, 
the wires were dead. Somewhere, in that city with 
its thousands of inhabitants, a tremendous current 
of power was “on the loose.” Finally the difficulty 
was located where the power line ran in close prox- 
imity to a pipe line carrying crude oil to a refinery. 
For some reason the electrical current had jumped 
from the wires to the pipe line, followed it most of 
the way through the city and then, at another point 
at which the two converged, jumped back again. 
As soon as the difficulty was located skilled elec- 
tricians made the necessary adjustments to send 
the power back along the wires where it was in- 
tended to go. 


This may be a rather crude illustration. But still 
it may serve to help us make vivid in our thinking 
the idea of the ever-present and always available 
power of God to which we refer when we speak 
about the Holy Spirit. It is so easy to get into 
the habit of thinking of God as someone infinitely 
remote from our everyday affairs. Or we fall to 
thinking about the tremendous power and unimag- 
inable distances represented in this vast universe 
and God becomes a vague intangible Power that 
is unrelated to our little human interests. The power 
line bringing electrical energy into the community 
in which we live carries a tremendous load of 
power. Yet all we need to do to make that power 
available for our daily use is to have the connections 
properly installed and then turn the switch. Im- 
mediately the house is filled with light. The radio 
begins to sing. Or, if we have made the proper in- 
stallations, a powerful motor sets the wheels of an 
immense factory in motion. Not long since an aero- 
plane was flown across the Atlantic without a pilot’s 
hands touching the controls. It was guided by im- 
pulses of power carried by radio through the 
atmosphere. So, like the delicate instruments of 
this plane, we need to have our spiritual sensibilities 
adjusted to respond to the impulses of power which 
come to us from God. 

The New Testament seeks to help us learn what 
adjustments are necessary to insure that release 
and appropriation of power, and what results will 
mark its operation in our lives. “You shall be my 
witnesses.” “They were all together in one place.” 
“If you ask anything ...in my name.” “If two of 
you agree ...in my name.” It is the establishment 
of a fellowship united by the same purpose that 
animated Jesus that creates an agency for the 
release of power. 


OO Go Gh 


Interest Compounded 


Good and evil both increase at compound interest. 
That is why the little decisions you and I make every 
day are of such infinite importance. The smallest 
good act today is the capture of a strategic point 
from which, a few months later, you may be able to 
go on to victories you never dreamed of. An ap- 
parently trivial indulgence in lust or anger today 
is the loss of a ridge or railway line or bridgehead 
from which the enemy may launch an attack other- 
wise impossible-—From Christian Behaviour by C. 
S. Lewis; 1946; The Macmillan Company. 


Age of Progress and Enlightenment! 


The majority of mankind live and die more like 
animals than like men, with their imaginations 
hardly quickened, their spirits barely awakened, 
their minds and bodies almost completely immersed 
in the humdrum of unprofitable labor and of recrea- 
tion that fails to recreate.—Theodore M. Greene, in 
The Christian Answer, edited by Henry P. Van 
Dusen; Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers, 1946. 
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Feb. 22: ALL ONE IN CHRIST 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 2:37-47. 


Acts 2:37-47 brings out important features « 
the earliest Christian community. Peter is repr 
sented as stating the conditions of salvation f¢ 
new converts. The desired end is “the gift of tl 
Holy Spirit” (vs. 38), a way of saying that God 
power has entered into the convert. As was pointe 
out last week, various expressions of the possessio 
of the Spirit were recognized, ranging from em: 
tional outbursts to steady ethical conduct. The in 
portant point is that they were convinced that Go 
was active in their lives through their faith. R« 
pentance, as with John the Baptist and Jesus, ha 
a prominent place as a condition of salvation. Thi 
was something more than a feeling of regret fo 
sins committed; it meant the change of one’s whol! 
frame of mind in relation to the new revelation i 
Jesus. Paul spoke of man becoming a new persor 
with motives and attitudes so controlled by God’ 
wishes and power that the convert lived on a highe 
level. Baptism “in the name of Jesus Christ” wa 
apparently adopted early, even though there is n 
evidence that Jesus himself employed the rite. T\ 
Jews it would be thought of in terms of the admis 
sion of Gentiles into Judaism, a symbol of inwar: 
cleansing. “In the name of Jesus Christ” might b« 
interpreted in a magical sense, yet among the mos 
profound interpreters, like Paul and John, it mean 
accepting the moral and religious loyalties whic! 
Jesus had revealed as true. 


Verse 42 is a window opening up a large vista 
The “apostles’ teaching” must have been comprised 
of two elements, the one emphasizing Jesus’ Lord- 
ship (as Acts 2: 22-36), the other dealing with the 
details of what discipleship to Jesus meant in terms 
of living. It must be remembered that Jesus’ teach- 
ing, later to be written down in the Gospels, existed 
during this early period in the minds of Peter and 
the other leaders, and appeal must have been made 
to it for guidance. Thus the Sermon on the Mount, 
for instance, probably came to its present form in 
Matthew 5 through 7 because of the way in which 
it was used in the early days. The word “fellowship” 
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is significant. There is every indication of a warm, 
intimate unity in that earliest group, founded on a 
common faith in Jesus. The community of goods 
suggests this, and was probably an expression of it. 
It is not exactly clear just what this was, especially 
when we compare verses 44-45 with Acts 4:32-5:11. 
These later verses indicate that not all possessions 
were simply handed over to the proper authorities. 
Regardless, the spirit of fellowship concerned itself 
with the economic needs of the poorer disciples. It 
was practical in expression. For some reason or 
other this did not continue to meet the needs of the 
Jerusalem group, for later we find Paul taking a 
collection in Europe and Asia Minor for the church 
there, but the fact of a fellowship in sharing of 
economic goods is clear in the first church. 


“Breaking of bread” indicates the regular meals 
in which the reminder of Christ’s presence was 
emphasized. No mention is made of a cup. Some 
time between this first period and that of Paul, the 
Lord’s Supper came into being as a memorial meal. 
At this time, however, the idea of a meal at which 
Christ meets with his disciples is the dominant 
thing. The prayers may have been those normal for 
Jewish persons who still attended the Temple and 
were not yet differentiated from Judaism, but they 
would have been unique as having in mind always 
the thought of Jesus and his Lordship. Perhaps they 
even prayed to Jesus himself, although as strict 
monotheists they would never have confused Jesus 
with God. 


In verse 39 Peter is represented as suggesting the 
common idea that God had planned the revelation 
of himself in Jesus, His “promise” of salvation being 
thus fulfilled. This promise, it is said, was intended 
not only for native Jews of Palestine, but also for 
all that are far off. This is a difficult phrase on 
Peter’s lips at this time, especially in the light of 
the slowness with which the Jerusalem disciples 
came to realize that the Gentiles were free to accept 
the Gospel on their own terms (cf. Acts 15 and Gala- 
tians 2), and in the light of the fact that these 
earliest disciples undoubtedly looked for the early 
return of Jesus to end history. In writing this ac- 
count Luke has the perspective of a later time when 
the Gospel had actually been spread over the Gentile 
lands, and when the churches were predominantly 
Gentile. He may mean Gentiles by “all that are far 
off” (cf. Acts 1:8). Peter may perhaps have had 





























such sentiments. More likely, ne would have thought 
first of Jews of the Dispersion, millions of whom 
were scattered all over the Roman Empire. If 
Peter did have Gentiles in mind, he would have 
thought of their conversion to Christianity in terms 
of their becoming proselytes; they would have 
been expected to be circumcized as Jewish converts 
from the Gentiles were. Paul, so far as we know, 
first broke down that barrier so that Gentiles could 
enter the church solely upon the condition of faith. 
The earliest church in Jerusalem concentrated upon 
the evangelization of fellow Jews, perhaps with the 
idea that a saved nation would then convert out- 
siders. Luke at least is right in this passage in 
suggesting that from the first the true Gospel 
contained within itself the germ of universalism, 
even though at first the full implications of this 
fact were not grasped. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The world desperately needs spiritual unity 
B. The Church of Christ is divided 
1. The fact 
2. The consequences 
C. Unity, not uniformity is essential 
D. Some bases for Christian unity 
1. As seen in the earliest Christian Community 
2. Today 
a. A common heritage 
b. A common religious experience 
Teaching and fellowship 
Mutual aid—spiritual and material 
Common ideals 
A common hope 
Evidences of growing unity 
Laymen can hasten spirit of unity 
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Your Purpose 


You are beginning today a six-lesson unit on the 
general topic of “One World,” the purpose of which 
is to help adults understand better the world-wide 
implications and obligations of Christianity as well 
as the vital necessity that Christians meet those 
obligations. 

As you plan to lead the discussion today, you 
probably will find several purposes emerging. In 
the first place, you will want the members of your 
class to realize that the divisions in the Church 
which so many of us glibly take for granted, make 
it almost impossible for it to bring to the world 
the spiritual unity so desperately needed. In the 
second place, you will note that the common beliefs 
held by Christians are more numerous and signific- 
ant than the things upon which they disagree. It 
would seem, therefore, that it should not be too 
difficult to find bases for Christian unity. Finally, 
you will acquaint them with evidences of the grow- 
ing spirit of unity among the churches and impress 
upon them the part they can play in hastening the 
development of this spirit. 

The class discussion will be more interesting and 
Significant if you bring to it illustrations you have 


gleaned from your reading the past few weeks that 
show evidences of either spiritual unity or disunity 
among nations, communities, and individuals. News- 
papers, newsweeklies, and church periodicals should 
be the source of much pertinent illustrative ma- 
terial. 


Guiding the Discussion 


You may want to begin the period by noting that 
someone has suggested that one of the reasons why 
the United Nations is having such a difficult time 
is because its members are not bound together by 
a common religious faith. It may be assumed that 
even with a sense of spiritual unity being present, 
the problems of the world are so complex that solu- 
tions satisfactory to all would be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to achieve; without such unity, the task seems 
almost hopeless. If you have any recent illustrations 
of vital differences of opinion among the member 
nations, call attention to them and analyze them to 
see if the heart of the difficulty is not to be found 
in different philosophies of life, different goals and 
purposes. 

Would members of the class also agree that lack 
of spiritual unity among the citizens of a nation 
or a local community makes more difficult the solu- 
tion of national and local problems? Give illustra- 
tions, if possible. For example, there are those who 
feel that there is a growing anti-Semitic feeling in 
this country. The educational program of a local 
community was jeopardized because of conflict be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

Remind the class that this study is the beginning 
of a unit on “One World.” ‘One Church,” (Wesley 
Quarterly) says, “The church, divided up as it is, 
may seem to have no right to support such a move- 
ment as that for one world. It appears reasonable 
to demand that the Church become one church be- 
fore it preaches too freely about one world.” What 
do members of the class think of this position? 

Spend some time noting the many divisions of 
the Christian Church. The three large divisions are: 
(1) The Eastern Orthodox Church, found largely 
in Russia and the Balkan states; (2) The Roman 
Catholic Church, and (3) Protestantism. It would 
be interesting to find out how many Protestant 
denominations there are in your community. 

Face quite frankly with your class the conse- 
quences of the division of the church into so many 
different denominations. Is not the more serious 
result of the division of the churches the lack of any 
concerted drive against the forces of evil in the 
world? A city-wide revival by all the churches of 
one denomination is good; how much better a city- 
wide revival by all Christian churches would be, 
especially if the revival culminated in a united effort 
to rid the city of some of its evils. To win a man for 
Christ without giving him an opportunity immedi- 
ately to express his faith in social action, is to com- 
plete only part of the task of evangelism. 

It is exceedingly important that you note that 
unity does not mean uniformity. “Christian Unity” 
(Wesley Quarterly) reminds us that “In our search 
for unity one thing ought to be made clear. It is not 
uniformity that we are seeking. The demand that 
we should all think, feel, and act exactly alike is an 
impossible requirement.” Do members of the class 
agree? “One Church” (Wesley Quarterly) asks 
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these questions: Do you think we should have sx 
day only one Protestant Church? Would this 
desirable? Why? Members of the class may 

agree as to the correct answer to these questio 
Would they agree that whereas whether or not 
have one Protestant Church may be debatable, th 
is no question but that there should be fewer 

nominations? What are some that they feel co 
be united without too much difficulty? 


A considerable portion of your time should 
devoted to a consideration of possible bases 
Christian unity. First of all, note the unity of 1 
earliest Christians, as described in the Script 
passage for today. Outline Rowlingson’s mate) 
and present it in your own words to the class. T 
class will be especially interested in his comme) 
about the sharing of material possessions. 


The lesson outline suggests some of the bases 
Christian unity today mentioned by the less 
writers. You may want to begin this part of t 
discussion by having members of the class list so! 
of the things that they feel all Christians hold 
common. 


The following gives in outline form some of t 
suggestions of the lesson writers: 


1. Common heritage 


Experiences of the early church 

Bible 

Missionary tradition 

Right and duty of opposing the state when 
deserts what is right 

Belief in one God 

Sacredness of personality 

Brotherhood rooted in fatherhood of God 

Christ the Revealer of God 

Christ the head of the church (“One Church 
Wesley Quarterly) 

Martyrdom of Stephen 

Exploits of Paul 

Making and preserving the Bible 


Battle to keep religion of Jesus alive in dar! 


ages (Cox, Adult Student) 


2. Common religious experience 


Public worship 

Private prayer 

Actuality of a changed life 

The practice of forgiveness 

The meaning of the cross 

The redeeming power of suffering (“On 
Church,” Wesley Quarterly) 


8. Teaching and Fellowship 


Early disciples came together regularly i 
the Temple and in their homes. 

Sharing experience with like-minded peop! 
regularly is important. (Redus, Adult St: 
dent) 


4. Mutual aid—spiritual and material 


Early Christians had a community of good 
not legally instituted but voluntarily prac 
ticed. (Colliver, Adult Student) 

Communism of early Christians, partly due t 
belief in second coming of Jesus, did no 
last long. 


“Whatever the system, unjust accumulation 
and selfish use of material goods is an in- 
superable barrier to Christian fellowship.” 
(Redus, Adult Student) 

5. Common Ideals 


Do justly, love mercy, walk humbly. 
Adult Student) 

Value of purity, honesty, loyalty and faithful- 
ness (“One Church,” Wesley Quarterly) 


(Cox, 


Be sure to note the evidence of growing unity 
among Christians without the requirement of uni- 
formity, as given by Cox (Adult Student). He calls 
our attention to: 


1. Local, city, and county federations of churches 

2. State councils of churches 

3. The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America ; 

4. The World Council of Churches 


Get from your pastor information about these 
and other organizations. Find out if the churches 
in your own city have a city organization. If there 
is one, have a report on its activities. If there is 
not one, perhaps your group can help promote the 
formation of a city council of churches. 

Close the period by challenging the members of 
your class to do all that they can to promote 
spiritual unity in your community. 


New Settings. for Old Truths 
By Charles E. Schofield 


We are all terribly distressed today because of 
the ominous threat that the whole world may be 
consolidating in two sharply opposed groups of 
powers, each preparing feverishly for an armed 
assault upon the other. We had hoped that, out of 
this second period of world war, as a generation ago 
we dreamed might emerge from the first, we could 
achieve an organization of a world neighborhood 
that would make wars unnecessary. Walter Lipp- 
mann has pointed out in a particularly timely article 
in the Rotarian for October, 1947, that it is not cor- 
rect to speak of the world breaking into two. As a 
matter of fact ours has never yet become “One 
World.” It is his contention that the organization of 
the United Nations at San Francisco marked the 
first real attempt to organize the entire globe in 
one effective political unit. 

We have come to recognize that organization 
alone is not enough. We have set up the organiza- 
tion. But it has not resulted in making our world 
“One World” because something 1s lacking 1n the 
spirit of the political leaders who carry the respon- 
sibility for directing public policies in the various 
nations. The difficulty is clearly a fundamental 
matter of sharply conflicting basic philosophies of 
life. If ever we have been tempted to accept that 
specious fallacy that “it doesn’t matter what a man 
believes, if only he lives right” we now know that it 
is tragically misleading. There is nothing that more 
profoundly affects the way a man lives than the 
thing that he profoundly believes. We shall never 
succeed in making of our world a real community 
until we develop the essential structure of a com- 
mon faith and a common philosophy of life. 





























The whole question of the world Christian mission 
of the Church is shifted from the periphera of our 
interest. Missions becomes the most vital concern 
that can command our attention. It is a matter of 
tremendous import that, during the last ten years 
the only international gatherings that have been 
held that have called forth anything approximating 
a real community in spirit and purpose transcending 
national and racial boundaries, have been a series of 
representative assemblies of Christians. We refer 
to the World Conference on Christian Life and Work 
at Oxford and the Conference on Christian Faith 
and Order at Edinburgh in 1937, the World Mis- 
sionary Conference at Madras in 1938, and the 
two World Conferences of Christian Youth, at Am- 
sterdam in 1939 and at Oslo in 1947. The experi- 
ences of Christian leaders, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, through this period of titanic 
world conflict, have demonstrated that the Christian 
faith does present a basis upon which men repre- 
senting nations that have been divided by bitter 
conflicts, can unite. The Christian fellowship repre- 
sents a bond that even the most terrible war in 
history could not break. With all the sharp diverg- 
ence of basic economic and social philosophy which 
separates the Russian leaders from the rest of the 
world, there still remains a common bond of Chris- 
tian faith in which very substantial elements in 
the populations upon both sides of the “iron cur- 
tain” are linked together. It is in this common faith 
and in a commitment to implement that faith 
effectively in practical political relationships that 
we find the only hope for security and peace. 
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Our Faintness of Soul 


The Church must be shaken from its present 
faintness of soul, from its compromise with world- 
liness. It is plain to almost everybody outside the 
Church and to a vast number of people within it that 
the Church as it is cannot competently proclaim the 
will of God. Its members have lost their sense of 
vocation; to a large degree they have lost their reali- 
zation of the transcendent reality of God. The 
local congregations have been encouraged to become 
polite social clubs eagerly seeking membership and 
contributions from those who are of the world, 
worldly. Organized Christianity has become blas- 
phemously intent upon its own self-preservation. 
Its leaders think much too much in terms of what 
can be done to enlarge its property holdings, its 
endowments, its security, its prestige. The churches 
are divided into competing bands, not only about 
doctrinal understandings, which is legitimate and 
necessary that truth may be enlarged, but also on 
class lines and lines of national commitments, lines 
which once meant something but have significance 
no more. If society for salvation has nothing to 
depend upon more vital than the emasculated, con- 
formist, pompously absurd institutions which call 
themselves the Christian Church today, then society 
would seem to be hopelessly doomed.—From A Man 
Can Live, by Bernard Iddings Bell; 1947; Harper 
and Brothers. Used by permission. 


Oo GO of 


Ignorance is not bliss—it is oblivion.—Philip 
Wylie, Generation of Vipers. 


Feb. 29: THE WORLD MISSION 
OF THE CHURCH 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 28:19-20; ROMANS 
10:8-15. 


The two passages in today’s lesson should be 
viewed in the perspective of the actual expansion of 
the Early Church. From the first days the Church 
was missionary-minded, but expansion came gradu- 
ally. Peter and his Jewish companions concentrated 
upon the Jews of Palestine, although early there 
were Hellenistic Jews in the Jerusalem Church (cf. 
Acts 6). These Hellenistic Jews were those who 
had lived outside Palestine and who had been in- 
fluenced by Gentile ideas and practices. They repre- 
sented one of the bridges over which the Gospel, first 
thought of in Jewish terms, passed into Gentile 
minds. Among the converts in this period, and in- 
creasingly so later, were also Gentiles who had been 
attracted to the monotheism and the high ethical 
standards of Judaism. Those who became actual 
converts to Judaism were called proselytes; they 
became circumcized and baptized and agreed to 
observe dietary regulations. Other Gentiles who 
were attracted but who did not become actual con- 
verts were called “God-fearers.” Cornelius was ap- 
parently in the latter class (Acts 10). These Gen- 
tiles constituted from the side of the pagan world 
another bridge over which the Gospel spread to 
Gentiles. The acceptance of Gentiles into the Church 
without becoming proselytes in the Jewish manner 
did not come until after the earliest period, and 
not without a clash between Paul and reactionary 
Jewish Christians in Jerusalem (cf. Acts 15 and 
Galatians 2). As the Gospel spread to Antioch in 
Syria (cf. Acts 11: 19ff) a mixed congregation of 
Jews and Gentiles came into being, and from 
there Paul went out to discover that Gentiles could 
become converts without adhering to Jewish 
scruples. Eventually Gentiles came to dominate 
the Church, even though for a long time the Jeru- 
salem church was influential. But because it finally 
denied the truth of full Gentile admission without 
circumcision, it passed into oblivion. 


Matthew 28:19-20 should be taken as impressions 
in the minds of early disciples of what it was that 
Jesus expected. Three things in the statements are 
significant. First, it was recognized that the univer- 
salism of the gospel was derived from Jesus himself 
and that the disciples were obliged to spread it to 
the ends of the earth. They learned this in their 
experience, whatever their first impressions of 
Gentiles in relation to the Gospel were. Second, the 
teaching of Jesus was important, his commandments 
being those which Matthew had presented in the 
Sermon on the Mount and in other utterances. Un- 
fortunately some Christians came to think of Jesus 
as a legalist, despite the fact that he had revolted 
against that kind of religion. Third, the conscious- 
ness of the continuing presence of Jesus as an in- 
spiring power was the source of their enthusiasm 
and courage. Paul’s “Christ in me” is a dramatic, 
if somewhat obscure, expression of that vital experi- 
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ence. The Trinitarian formula in verse 19 refle 
the period in which Matthew wrote, in the lat 
years of the first century, rather than the think 
of the earliest disciples. For Peter and Paul 

Spirit was far more of an experience than an « 
ment in such a Trinity. 

Romans 10:8-15 occurs in the midst of thi 
chapters in which Paul is wrestling with the pr: 
lem of why the Jewish nation has failed to resp< 
in a body to the Gospel. He loves his people and 
very conscious of the privileges which God has | 
stowed upon them, yet they have repudiated t 
Gospel. Paul’s general treatment of the issue 
not very logical, but in these verses he emphasiz 
free will. God has offered salvation to all who w 
accept it on his terms, no distinction being ma 
between Jew and Gentile (vs. 12f). It is God’s “‘go 
news” which he has felt called to preach. He tri 
to get his Jewish brethren to accept it, but th: 
denied it. Thus he turned to Gentiles, and now it 
evident that the Gentiles appreciate it. Paul nev 
gives up hope that all Israel will be saved, but h 
understanding of God’s sovereign moral law mak« 
him realize that the Gospel must be appreciated ar 
accepted if salvation is to come. 

It is significant that one who was deeply loyal 1 
his own people became one of the chief agents f< 
the wider spread of the Gospel in the world. Tt 
reason for that is that, although Paul was a Jev 
first and last he was a Christian, and that fact le 
to a realization of the universality of the Gosp: 
which none could deny. Thus in him we see hoy 
the Christian spirit ennobles lesser loyalties: it see 
the greatness of a smaller unit in what it can becom 
in terms of God’s purposes for all peoples. This i 
the patriotism of those who wish their natioi 
strong in terms of its service to all humanity. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The missionary-mindedness of the early Churcl 
1. Expansion came gradually 
a. Many felt Gospel for Jews only 
b. Hellenistic Jews 
c. Proselytes 
d. God-fearers 
2. Paul took Gospel to Gentiles 


B. Missionary spirit inevitable outcome of the 
Gospel 
1. Desire to share Christ inescapable 
2. Various ways of sharing 

. Preaching 

. Reasoned discussions 

Personal conversation 

. Friendships 

. Meeting human needs 


CaA2 op 


C. The missionary enterprise is 
1. World-wide 


2. Concerned with every area of tife 
a. Physical 
b. Economic 
c. Social 
d. Spiritual 


D. A great day for missions 


Your Purpose 


Your purpose is twofold: first, you will seek to 
impress your class with the great need for the 
missionary enterprise at this particular time, and 
second, you will help them realize that in a sense 
every Christian is a missionary. 


Guiding the Discussion 


Begin the period by noting that the Scripture 
passages for today should be viewed in the perspec- 
tive of the actual expansion of the Early Church. 
Rowlingson reminds us that from the first days, 
the Church was missionary-minded, but expansion 
came gradually. Note that many of the first Chris- 
tians felt that the Gospel was for the Jews only. 
This was but natural, as there is a tendency in all 
individuals and groups to be selfish and self- 
centered. Rowlingson gives us some of the bridges 
over which the Gospel passed as it became a Gospel 
for Gentiles as well as Jews. These were: 


1. The Hellenistic Jews in the Jerusalem church. 
They had at one time lived outside of Palestine 
and had been influenced by Gentile ideas and 
practices. 

2. Proselytes, that is, Gentiles who became con- 
verts to Judaism because of its emphasis on 
monotheism and high ethical standards. They 
were circumcised, baptized, and agreed to fol- 
low dietary regulations. 


3. God-fearers. Gentiles who were attracted to 
the Gospel but who did not actually become 
converts. 


It should be remembered that “the acceptance of 
Gentiles into the Church without becoming prose- 
lytes in the Jewish manner did not come until after 
the earliest period, and not without a clash between 
Paul and reactionary Jewish Christians in Jeru- 
salem (cf. Acts 15 and Gal. 2).”” (See Rowlingson. ) 


With this emphasis upon Paul’s contribution to 
the missionary spirit of the Church, you are ready 
to read the Scripture passage from Romans 10:8-15. 
Note the comments of Redus (Adult Student) and 
Rowlingson about this passage, calling attention 
especially to the fact that these verses are part of 
a larger section in which Paul wrestles with the 
problem of why the Jews failed to respond in a body 
to the Gospel. Redus (Adult Student) suggests that 
he reaches the conclusion that the Jews acted as 
they did because they were bound down by a 
narrow, religious nationalism. 


In this passage from Romans, you have the 
conditions laid down that must be met if those who 
do not know Christ are to be made acquainted with 
him, as well as emphasis upon the fact that Christ 
is the Lord of both Jew and Greek. Sometime in 
the course of your discussion this morning, you 
will want to stress the fact that the missionary 























cause today is in great need of intelligent, con- 
secrated young men and women as recruits for serv- 
ice in all sections of the world. Ask your pastor for 
the booklet put out by our mission board that lists 
some of these opportunities for service, and read 
some of them to the class. Face frankly the extent 
to which parents, school officials, and others are 
encouraging young people to give serious considera- 
tion to the call for service on the mission field. 


Find out if members of the class have known of 
individuals who have been antagonistic to the cause 
of missions on the ground that we should first of 
all Christianize our own land. We hear from mis- 
sionaries on the field that one of their greatest 
hindrances is the report of racial and class hatreds 
and injustice in this country. Are not these dissent- 
ers correct then, when they say we should give our 
attention first to our own land? Give members of 
the class a chance to express their feelings about 
this matter. 


Your primary purpose right here, of course, is to 
stress the fact that the desire to share Christ with 
others who do not know him is inescapable—that 
is, it is inescapable if Christ and his message means 
to us what it should. If we think of our Christian 
faith as simply being a part of our culture, and if 
we assume that no one religion is better than any 
other—or at best, little better—then we’ll not get 
all “hot and bothered” about sharing Christ with 
others. If we really believe, however, that the 
Christian Gospel is the remedy for the cancer of 
human sin and selfishness, as “A Missionary 
Church” (Wesley Quarterly) suggests, then we 
cannot keep quiet about it. 

At this time read the Scripture passage from 
Matthew. Redus (Adult Student) notes that “some 
scholars~(of unquestioned reverence for the Scrip- 
ture) have felt that the actual words of Matthew 
28:19-20 were not spoken by Jesus but came from 
later Christian experience. Thus they would explain 
the slowness of the early Church in carrying out the 
commission.” Regardless of whether or not these 
are the actual words of Jesus, we agree with Redus 
that “the nature of the Christian Gospel is such as 
to give Christians an inner compulsion to share it 
with all men, whether directly told to do so or not.” 
The particular passage in question has been called 
the “Charter of Foreign Missions,” emphasizing as 
it does not only the commission to spread the Gospel 
geographically, but to make it effective in all phases 
of living as well. 

Let members of the class suggest various ways 
by which one may share with others one’s conviction 
as to the importance of the Christian Gospel. Do 
members of the class agree that there are many 
thoughtful Christians who dislike any invasion of 
the lives of others by a militant, bold type of evan- 
gelism? Is there not a place for this type of evan- 
gelism, as well as other methods of sharing Christ? 
Note the suggestions of various ways of sharing 
given in the lesson outline. Let members of the 
class add to this list. “A World Mission” (Wesley 
Quarterly) suggests that you refer to the way E. 
Stanley Jones presents the Christian Gospel to 
others, as described in his books, Christ of the In- 
dian Road, and The Christ of the American Road. 


During this phase of your discussion, stress again 


and again the fact that each member of your class 
is in a sense a missionary, that is, he is impressing 
those with whom he comes in contact with either 
his Christian spirit or his lack of it. Every Chris- 
tian is an ambassador for Christ, whether he wants 
to be or not. 


Spend sometime referring to the world-wide as- 
pect of the present-day missionary enterprise. It 
would be splendid to have several members of the 
class review some of the articles in World Outlook 
that describe the work of missions in various lands. 
“A World Mission” (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us 
that “never before in history has the Church been 
so conscious of its significance and its responsibility 
as a world movement.” It refers to some of the 
interchurch movements mentioned last week, and 
then adds: “No world government, no society of 
nations, can succeed unless there is a world com- 
munity to give it the necessary reinforcement. The 
kingdom of God is and always has been a world 
community, the community supreme.” 

It is especially important that members of the 
class realize that the missionary enterprise is con- 
cerned with every area of life. Cox (Adult Student) 
notes that “the ferment of the gospel is partly 
responsible for the unrest in the world today.” Call 
attention to the schools, hospitals, clinics, agricul- 
tural improvement, mairiage laws, and child care 
that have been sponsoreu by the missionary move- 
ment. 

Be sure to note Cox’s (Adult Student) emphasis 
upon the material aspect of our civilization and the 
struggle for power between groups, a struggle that 
is likely to cause these groups to consider as sub- 
versive any serious consideration of the Christian 
Gospel and ethic. Quote his comments concerning 
“One World.” Note the various tension areas today 
with which the missionary enterprise must be con- 
cerned. Close with the following statement: 

“Here is a world, lost, away from God, prodigal. 
Here millions are frustrated, defeated, restless. Here 
is an opportunity to set the stage for a Christian 
world. The gospel has the power. Christ has the 
word. This is another great hour.” (Cox, Adult 
Student.) 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Charles E. Schofield 


Whenever we begin to talk about world-wide mis- 
sions we are likely to find ourselves entangled in 
the snarls of competing world philosophies and the 
clash of rival imperialisms. It is all too true that, 
in many instances in the past, the missionary enter- 
prise of the Christian Church has been seriously 
compromised by the fact that its leading representa- 
tives were often of the same race and nationality 
that was represented by governments intent upon 
imperialistic economic and political expansion. It 
could not very well have been otherwise. Men are 
very human creatures. And it is always difficult for 
the most disinterested among us to keep our motives 
clear. 

It has been true, however, that, in every genera- 
tion, the Christian Church has responded to an 
impulse of purely disinterested purpose to share the 
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priceless values that Christian faith has broug 
to men. There could be no question of covert ir 
perialism in the motivation of the apostles who | 
the vanguard of the Christian mission in the fir 
century. Kenneth Scott Latourette in his History 
the Expansion of Christianity has pointed out th: 
after the passing of that first generation of tho 
who had personally known Jesus, history has litt 
record, for more than a century, of those who push« 
forward the frontiers of the Christian communit 
It is probable that the most significant advanc« 
in the spiritual conquest of the Roman Empire we 
made by ordinary laymen who bore their simp 
testimony of what Christ had meant to them, whi 
they went about the ordinary business of everyd: 
living. Christ meant so much that they simply hz 
to share him with everyone whom they met. 


The same kind of spirit shines out through tl} 
whole record of missionary enterprise in eve: 
generation. Again and again, the missionaries 
the Church have tound themselves constrained 1 
stand out as champions of the people to whom the 
sought to carry the Gospel against the very gover 
ments under whose auspices they worked. So di 
the valiant Las Casas fight determinedly to rescu 
the American Indians from the infamous slav 
traffic which the Spanish conquistadors sought t 


Methods to He 


(CONTINUEI 


teaching that your own teaching will be stimulatin: 
and thought provoking. If you show on Sunda) 
morning that you have thought the lesson throug! 
and that you have gathered interesting and thought 
ful material you will pass this same spirit on to th 
class. The dull and uninspired teacher rarely make 
a student think, and in church schools the studen 
finally disappears. 


He Looked Int 


Jesus went to the very root of the matter—th« 
inner attitude. If your inner attitude is wrong 
then, according to Jesus, you are wrong, regardless 
of the character of your occasional acts. With Jesus 
the question of first importance was not, What are 
you doing at any particular moment? But, In what 
direction are you going? There were many pious 
people who thought that the new teacher was up- 
setting every reasonable standard of right and 
wrong. He sat down and ate with publicans and 
sinners, people who did not bear a good name! Yet 
for highly respected Pharisees he had only words 
of scorn. He revealed no trace of anger in the 
presence of a woman taken in adultery. But his 
eyes flashed fire in the presence of the well-known 
citizens who had made of her a public spectacle, 


establish in the West Indies. So have missionary 
leaders in Africa stood forth courageously in oppo- 
sition to the exploitation of the natives of that conti- 
nent. So did a multitude of missionaries, during 
the troubled period that lies behind us, refuse to 
accept the political protection offered by European 
and American governments. 


We are not contending that the world Christian 
mission must be pressed until we have incorporated 
even a majority of the people of all lands within the 
Christian Church before a world neighborhood and 
a world community can be possible. There is con- 
stantly at work a subtle ferment of ideas and ideals 
that permeate the thinking of multitudes of people 
who may not yet be ready to recognize the source 
of their own cherished beliefs. Mr. Gandhi refuses 
to become a Christian, still confesses gladly that 
his thinking has been profoundly influenced by 
the teaching of Jesus. The patient, understanding 
and yet persistent pressing of the Christian evangel 
is building a mind-set throughout the world that 
is paving the way for a recognition of the fact that 
this is in sober truth “One World” and the organiza- 
tion of the economic and political structures that 
will give that truth expression. 


There is no escaping it. Missions is a MUST for 
every Christian. 


p Adults Think 


"ROM PAGE 5) 


Thorough preparation calls for a knowledge of 
the Bible, a preparation in general knowledge and a 
thoughtful analysis of the times and conditions of 
the world in which we live. Given an average skill 
in teaching methods, any consecrated teacher with 
the above preparation can bring the average church- 
school adult to the “fork of the road.” 


the Inner Man 


and the instrument of an ulterior purpose. Did 
Jesus, then, condone what we commonly speak of 
as immorality? By no means! He condemned not 
only murder but hate; not only adultery but lust. 
But in the thought of Jesus, publicans and sinners 
who had some desire for a better life gave more 
promise of moral development than did the self- 
satisfied Pharisees who despised them. And a 
woman taken in adultery, but crushed and penitent, 
was nearer purity than were the superficially im- 
maculate accusers whose inner attitude was plainly 
such that only a favoring opportunity was needed 
to cause them to sidestep into sin.’ 





1From What Must the Church Do to Be Saved? by Ernest Fremont 
Tittle; used by permission of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 















































Race Relations Sunday 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


Methodist churches will observe Race Relations 
Sunday this year on February 8. The map above shows 
Methodist work among American Negroes, and is 
used by permission of the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension.—EDITOR. 


 —_— OBSERVANCE of Race Relations Sunday 
is of greater importance this year than ever before,” 
said Matthew S. Davage, head of the Board of Educa- 
tion’s Department of Educational Institutions for 
Negroes, in a recent interview. 


Doctor Davage, an eminent educator and the coun- 
selor of the presidents of all our Negro colleges, is in 
a position to speak authoritatively on any phase of 
Methodism’s program of higher education for members 
of his race. I asked, “Just why is the need so much 
greater this year than in previous years?” 


“Because,” said Dr. Davage, “some of our colleges 
are not yet accredited by the recognized agencies. 
The day has come when any institution that is to 
claim and merit generous support and patronage from 
those it is designed to serve must meet the minimum 
standards of educational efficiency to which member- 
ship in a regional accrediting association testifies. In 
addition, every institution we have is confronted by 
Some peculiar and urgent need. “We have one college, 
for example, located in a growing city, and with almost 
unlimited opportunities of service opening up before 
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it. If it is to render the service soon to be demanded 
of it, it must expand its facilities and strengthen 
its staff. 

“We have another college in a smaller community, 
which is definitely related to the life of Negro people 
in its section and which is rendering them an excellent 
service. Its facilities, however, are not by any means 
what they ought to be, and the future into which we 
are moving presents new problems and new oppor- 
tunities. 

“The needs of these institutions are typical of those 
of all our schools and colleges for Negroes. But in 
spite of the unmet needs there is cause for optimism. 
A general observance of Race Relations Sunday in 
Methodist churches everywhere will enable us to meet 
the goal of $300,000 which has been set as our financial 
objective.” 

Race Relations Sunday has two objectives (see Dis- 
cipline; paragraph 198), namely, building better 
attitudes toward members of other races, and taking a 
freewill offering for the Negro schools and colleges 
of Methodism, 
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There are times when langua: 
choosing teaching materials for th 
Sunday school using teaching hel 
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